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Good te that word so often.said— 
Said when the heart is full of woe, ° 
Said to Some friend now cold and dead ;: 
A daily wortl while here below. 


Sometimes the word ¢ one cannot bear,— 
“At Others, tis a wished-for thing; 
Some, ple say, | }t with no care, |. 
While others will it backward fling. 


Witt some it ts these words that pain’: ~~ 


“Good byarmy pulpy trusty, piped ray vy ere 
We may, both never ineet ‘ 
But still we know our ante will blend e 


With others, ’tis a different case, 
word,, it has another sound ; 
very glad you leave this placé, 
Again you need not take this round.” 


Although their friends so kindly sat, 
And just to tell them all they knew, 


Kept up, égr theig sa t-chat, « 
Tous: yittmakrot tre tired foo. 


Some people say ‘‘ Good bye” with joy, 
While others shudder.as they speak ; 

Some think their peace will never cloy, 
While some say od the same nent week, 


Pd 


How much this little trora Leontine: 
Concerned with human creatures here ; 
Sorrow and joy mix in its veins, 
Though thoughts of it we never fear. 


AvpIg, tat 13. 





‘HEAVILY HIT. 
By VALERIE ST. JAMES. 


Dt y 
CHAPTER XVI. (continued.) 


A dead cat was flung by some poor creature into the 
Store, with a recommendation to the Scotchman to sell 
it; but for the honour of a British rabble, many voices 
cried out ‘“‘ Shame !”—and when Graveley quietly cast 
it out, the insult was not renewed. Unluckily for him- 
self, the errant shopkeeper, who had, from his lurking- 
place, been keeping an attentive eye on everything that 
happened, when he saw the dead cat flung into the 
Store, cried out at the top of a shrill voice, ‘“ That’s 
tight. Give it them, lads!” 

Now, George’s champion, with the short raiment and 

shawl, chanced at that particular moment to 
be passing by the mouth of the dark passage, where the 
shopkeeper held his lonely watch. Her sympathy for 
George Heath, heightened by the abuse which it had 
called down upon her uncovered head, had by a natural 
law enlarged itself, even unto embracing the whole of 
the Pioneers, Store, Scotchman, and all. Never was 
_ incendiary cry more inopportune that the scream of the 
little fat grocer that the proceeding of the cat was right, 
and that the mob should give them it. 

“Wot’s that, eh?” said the visages, looking about 
for her adversary like Don Quixote of old. “TI hear 
Some one abusin’ of the Store. Oh! here we are,” she 
Continued, as she saw the shopkeeper was trying to 
_ back into the Alley quietly, “‘—— you, you cowardly 
_ Meak, come out and show yourself. You won’t, eh? 
TM teach you to go a-swearin and a-cussin’ George 
Heath,” 

_ And with this imaginary crime firing her vengeance 
‘Against the dumpy grocer, she made a terrific onslaught 
his direction. With a shriek of despair the un- 
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and thmbled down. 4 cellar-stair at the farther end, 
grly breaking his neck by the way. The Amazon 
eard the clatter, and guessing what had become of her 
intended victim, left him to his ‘tay, amemnens with 
much satisfaction, 
* Well, I’ve sarved out one on ’em, any Nadi = 


the.grocer lay for: nearly. a: qyarter’ ofan -hour,; then, 
with many groans gathered himself wp, and slunk 
quickly home, determining forthe future not to interfere 
with them apentive cpp 

many fm v ‘ t 

of pe Bink pine = store was John, 

tdte Wiogtes Goat and Cresses. He had beew 

pete in making sauce for a week: ‘past, in theprivate 

life of an airy attic in Spicer Street, having borrowed, 

for the purpose of the said manufacture, Mrs. Smith’s 

best. stewpan,: which was eventually pawned for the 
sum of one shilling. 

‘Good . evening—guten abendt-my Lords + 
Géntlemen” said John, making a low reverence to 
Graveley and a separate and still lower one to Leslie. 
“T hope you are enjoying the best of health.” 

Having sati bsidh hind on that point, Allan enquired 
what they could serve him with. | 

“ Nothing, mein herr,” said John, |‘ but I have come 
here'for a purpose. Not exactly to buy, but still to be 
of some good to this—this establishment. On this 
jour heureux, auspicious occasion, I am pur-roud to 
say I can help you on a bit!” 

Allan took snuff calmly, reserving his gratitude for 
the proposed lifé, till he should see what it was. 

“On this~aus-picions occasion,” sontinued- John, 
who had taken a great fancy for that phrase which he 





very aus-piciogsoccasion, I could not refrain from 
adding my mit@, Signore, to the common good. I have 
brought withame an article which will make the Store. 
Yes Gentlemen & new and- genuine ware, which has 
never beeii sold a-fore.’*’ 

John at this point made several desperate struggles 
into his ‘coat pockets. 

“It's been refused to shops in Lunnun, let alone 
this little place. Here it is, the cel-e-brated Ruddi- 
bourne Sarse equally fitted for game, Cutlets, Fish,— 
everything in short.” 

So. saying, John placed a bottle of the celebrated 
liquid which Mrs. Pickling had called “ Poison,” on the 
counter with much emphasis, and looked on Graveley 
and Leslie with an air of conscious philanthropic pride. 

“‘Never been in the shops before. There'll be a 
regular run upon it at ’alf-a-crown, which you can have 
it for one-and-ten, including bottles.”’ 

“ Ay,” said Leslie, “just sae, just sae. We're very 
much beholden to ye for the offer, but I’m thinkin’ we'll 
just be doin’ without it. Puir folks hae hungry sauce, 
an’ its muckle cheaper.” 

John was surprised, but did not quite believe his 
ears. No, the“ furrin”’ tongue must have deceived him- 

“‘ My enterprising friend, you don’t mean to say you 
won’t have it?” 

“Deed, but I dae that.” 

“Oh! par le diable rouge, you're wrong then—you'll 
ruin the Store. It'll go down. I know ’ow these things 
ought for to be started. Get the aristo-crassy to buy. 
That’s your plan—makes you at once. And—the way 
to get the aristo-crassy, is—to keep on hand my Sarse! ” 

‘‘ Graveley, pit on the shutters. I'm thinking, freen, 
we'll no be able to dae any business wi’ you this year. 
If you'll gall back this time twel’month, we'll likely give 
you a job. 

John saw it was no use to try and move the unro- 
mantic Scot, who could neither appreciate preci 











fe shopkeeper retreated up the dark passage, 





nor the advantages arising trop, 








Quaking” on the damp floor at the foot of the stair, |” 


and 


had picked up at some anniversary dinner. “On this ” 


Witt flbux,) Brooms, bacon, ‘and dthér Inxhries! Ho 
therefore gathered his sample ‘bottle back into his 
pocket, and shuffled ‘out of the Store. Back, however, 
he came the next moment, with an ape nious thought 
brighteging up hig eyes. | oy A 4 

“ Oh} pardonnez moi, but Iwas going to ask if it is 
the intention of the Soc iety—on_ this aus-picious ocea- 
sion—to stand anything?” =" 

#Yes”—answered Leslie with terrible sareasm, 
John’s face irradiating when ho heard that pleasant 
monosyllable—*i ive’ not the intention df the Society. 


there -were-not-4+--Good night, freen’. 


Upon which, Sebu, treling that he had been fooled by 
the Scotchman, made his exit finally from the Coopora- 
tive Store, which in a féw minutes was shut up for the 
night. 

This was the fitst evening's experience of the Pioneer 
Store, and the second was like unto it. But there was 
not so great a crowd by any means, and no kind of in- 
-timidating clamowr: Thesthiyd and the fourth nights 
passed off still more quietly—the store beginning to 
rank as a shop, More than that, customers came, and 
the goods of the Store were found not to be wanting— 
either in measure or quality. Discriminating house- 
wives learnt that better bargains were to be had at the 
Store than anywhere else. So that business waxed 
steadily, and the partners, never a bit relaxing their 
toil in consequence, were glad at heart. 

Yet it was surprising—or rather it was not surprising, 
seeing how blindly vain is this world—how with one 
consent all the people of Ruddibourne, who were conde- 
scending enough to discuss this new operatives’ scheme, 
prophesied that it would -be-a complete failure. For 
example :—No. 1 went home to the Rents, and ex- 
pressed his épinion to his wife and datghter, one drunk 
and the other nearly so, that it would all come down by 
the run, very quick ; Nos. 2 and 3 expressed the same 
judgment at their club, or what you like to call a vile 
meeting in a low tavern; King Smith, who had passed 
through the street, was precious glad he never had 
nowt to do wi’ these new fangled schemes, and he never 
was poorer at the year's end (perhaps not, but equally 
true it was, that he never was any richer,—indeed , King 
represented the stagnant order of labouring-men) ; the 
errant shopkeeper was certing it couldn't compete with 
his brass without and mahogany within; whilst those 
of the upper classes in town, who took any heed of the 
doings of their under neighbours, were mildly surprized 
and a little amused at the absurd attempt at shop- 
keeping. They thought, indeed, ‘twas as likely that 
good articles could come out of the Co-operative Store 
as that good could, in the Scriptural times, come out of 
Nazareth. Still the partners worked on, and the con- 
cern grew under their hands. 
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TANTALUS SITIENS. 

For several days a mystery had been brooding under 
the humble roof-tree of No. 20, Jorker’s Rents, involving 
Mr. Gabriel in a species of impenetrable obscurity as to 
the subjective meaning attached to certain oracular 
expressions occasionally intruded into his ordinary 
conversation. Madge, the female Tye, had sniffed the 
mystery, and was woman-enough left to be intensely 
curious what might be her husband's secret. Already 
had Madge’s importunities, not very politely or caress- 
ling expressed, drawn upon her devoted body several 
inflictions of spousal wrath, but her ardour was still 
unabated. 

And not Madge’s alone: all Jorker’s Rents was in a 
ferment of intellectual excitement about Gabriel's 
mystic treasure, which, continually hinted at, he would 





yet by no means publish at the corner of the streets. 
1 
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But still we know our thoughts will blend.” 


With others, ’tis a different — 

at it has anoth er sou 
$¢ mh ver ‘you eet this Tikal, 
Again you need not -— this round.” 


Although their friends 80 kindly sat, 
And just to tell sig all they knew, 


ey text med et 


Some people say ‘‘ Good bye” with joy, 
While others shudderjasthey speak ; 

Some think their peace will never cloy, 
While some say all the same next week. 


How much this ‘ttle Ddealontehnn: Siok 


Concerned with human creatures Seis $ 
Sorrow and joy mix in its veins, 
Though thoughts of it we never fear. 


THaATAT 24°. TT Appr, atat 1s. - 





CHE XVINY HUT’ 
By VALERIE ‘ST. JAMES. 
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Stabe Xvi. \(continuell ) 
A dead cat was flung by ‘some poor creature into the 
Store, with’ recommendation to the Scotchman to sell 
; but for the honour of a British rabble, many voices 
¢ried out ‘‘ Shame!’’—and when Graveley quietly cast 
it out, the insult was not renewed. Unluckily for him- 
‘self, the errant shopkeeper, who had, from his lurking- 
shang keeping ‘an attentive eye on everything that 
: when he saw the dead: cat; flung: into the 
ore, cried out at the top of a shrill voice, “ That's 
fit. Give it them, lads!” 
Now, George’s champion, with the short raiment and 
angular shawl, chanced at that particular moment to 
be passing by the mouth of the dark passage, where the 
opkeeper held his lonely watch. Her sympathy for 
orge Heath, heightened by the abuse which it had 
d down upon her uncovered head, had by a natural 
enlargeditself, even unto embracing the whole of 
. Pioneers, Store, Scotchman, and all. Never was 
diary cry more inopportune that the scream of the 
fat grocer that the proceeding of the cat-was right, 
that the mob should give them it. 
Wot's that, eh?” said the visages, looking about 
her adversary like Don Quixote of old. “TI hear 
he one abusin’ of the Store. Oh! here we are,” she 
tinued, as she saw the shopkeeper was trying to 
ik into the Alley quietly, ‘‘——- you, you cowardly 
2 f, come out and show yourself. You won't, eh? 
te you to go a-swearin and a-cussin’ George 
Tae 


ind with this imaginary crime firing her vengeance 
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and thuibted dow 6 ellassatait ab hb indice i 
ply breaking his ‘neck by the’ way, ‘The Atiazon "} 
ard the clatter, and guessing what had become of her 

intended victim, léft him to his fate, miuttering with, | 

mtich satisfaction, ¥1) ; AM 
‘-* Well, I’ve sarved out one on ’em, piss leg “ 


many groans gathered himself: wp, and #lunk 
*p quickly home, determining forthe future not ad ynonaniy 
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Quaking™ on the damp floor at the foot of the stair, | 
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ve alld Drdanis,.)bileon} land dehidv Yuthtion! Ho 
gathered his sample “bottle back into his 


poakat, Teal shaffled ‘out of the Store. Back, however, | 


he came the next moment, with ar angpnions eo 
brighteping up hig eyes. YAM LM 
“Oh pardonnez moi, but Iwas going ‘to nak. if. it is 


the intgntion of the Society—on_ this, aus-picious occa- 


sioy—t@ stand anything?” 
4Xes”—answered Leslie | with terrible nageasm, 
John’s face irradiating when he heard that pleasant 


4 monosy}lable—"it's ‘not the intention ét! the "wetiety. 








wih them japentive denne 
sinn~ai thle store was pe 


Terabe ‘ and Cresges. He had 


engaged in making sauce for a weekipast, in the vated 
life of an airy attic in Spicer Street, having borrowed, 
for the purpose of the said manufacture, Mrs. Smith’s 

r best, stewpan, which was _ eventually pawned for the 
gum of ohe shilling. * 

** Goad .. evening-—guten abendt+-my Lords A amd |; 
Géntlemen”’ said John, making a low reverence to 
Sows and a separate and still lover one to Leslie. 

e POR me ai t of health.” ........ 
ve sane ind BV point Allan enquired 
© they could serve him with 

“ Nothing, mein herr,” said ielin At but I have come 
‘hererfor‘a:purpose. Not exactly to buy, but still to be 
of some good to this—this establidhment. On this 
jour heureuz, auspicious occasion, I am pur-roud to 


(} ‘say! ban heli You On'a bit!” 
Allan took snuff calmly, reserving his gratitude for : 


the proposed lifé, till he should see what it was. 

-~- “On this~-ans-picious occasion,” continued John, 
who had taken a great fancy for that phrase 1 which he 
had picked up at some anniversary dinner,” “On this || 
very aus-picioggyeccasion, I could jnot refrain from 
adding my nil Sionore, to the coms on good. I have 
brought wi iy ré.an article which make 'the Store. 

nen 8 w ane genning ware, which has 


: ‘ pant mad several decpenai struggles 
‘heen. refused’ tosshops in Lunnun, let alone 

- Here. it is, the cél-e-brated Ruddi- 
( yt for game, Cutlets, Fish,— 


a bottle of the celebrated 
‘ lignid which Mrs. Ae had called “ Poison,” on the 
counter with much emphasis, and looked on Graveley 
and Leslie with an air of conscious philanthropic pride. 

‘‘Never been in the shops before. There'll be a 
regular run upon it at ’alf-a-crown, which you can have 
it for one-and-ten, including bottles.’’ 

“ Ay,” said Leslie, * just sae, just sae. We're very 
much beholden to ye for the offer, but I’m thinkin’ we'll 
just be doin’ without it. Puir folks hae hungry sauce, 
an’ its muckle cheaper.” 

John was surprised, but. did not quite believe his 
ears. No, the“ furrin”’ tongue must have deceived him- 

‘« My enterprising friend, you don’t mean to say you 
won't have it?” 

“Deed, but I dae that.” 

“Oh! par le diable rouge, you’re wrong then—you'll 
ruin the Store. It’ll go down. I know ’ow these things 
ought for to be started. Get the aristo-crassy to buy. 
That’s your plan—makes you at once. And—the way 
to get the aristo-crassy, is—to keep on hand my Sarse! ” 

“ Graveley, pit on the shutters. I’m thinking, freen, 
we'll no be able to dae any business wi’ you this year. 
If you'll call back this time twel’month, we'll likely give 
you a job.” 

John saw it ne te. sate Say ant, Se Renae 
mantic Scot, who could neither appracia coe © sauce 
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Good night,.froen’.— 

Upon which, John, feeling that he had ease: fooled by 
the Scote — js exit finally from the Goropora- 
tive Sfore,.y a féw minutes was shut up for the 
night. 

This was the, fitst evening's experience of the Pioneer 
Store, and the second was like unto it. But there was 
not so great a crowd by any means, and no kind of in- 
-tinaidating c y Therthiyd and the fourth nights 
“passed off still more quietly—the store beginning to 
rank asashop, More-than that, customers came, and 


| the goods of the, Store were found not to be wanting— 


either in measure or quality. Discriminating house- 
wives learnt that better bargains were to be had at the 
Store than anywhere else. So that business waxed 
steadily, and the partners, never a bit relaxing their 
toil in.conseguence,, were glad at heart. 

Yet it was surprising—or rather it was not surprising, 
seeing how Ddlindly vain* is this world—how with one 
consent all the people of Ruddibourne, who were conde- 
scending enough to discuss this new operatives’ scheme, 
-prophesied -that it -would-be-a complete failure. For 
example :—No. 1 went home to the Rents, and ex- 
\préased his épinion to His' wife ind dehghter, one drunk 
and the other nearly so, that it would all come down by 
the:run, very quick ;. Nos. 2 and 8 expressed the same 
judgment at their club, or what you like to call a vile 
meeting ina low tavern; King Smith, who had’passed 
through the street, was precious glad he never had 
nowt to do wi’ these new fangled schemes, and he never 
was poorer at the year’s end (perhaps not, but equally 
true it was, that he never was any richer,—indeed , King 
represented the stagnant order of labouring-men) ; the 
errant shopkeeper was certing it couldn’t compete with 
his brass without and mahogany within; whilst those 
of the upperclasses in town, who took any heed of the 
doings of their under neighbours, were mildly surprized 
and a little amused at the absurd attempt at shop- 
keeping. They thought, indeed, ‘twas as likely that 
good articles could come out of the Co-operative Store 
as that good could, in the Scriptural times, come out of 
Nazareth. Still the partners worked-on, and the con- 
cern grew under their hands. 


Cuarten XVIL 
TANTALUS SITIENS. 

For several days a mystery had been brooding under 
the humble roof-tree of No. 20, Jorker’s Rents, involving 
Mr. Gabriel in a species of impenetrable obscurity as to 
the subjective meaning attached to certain oracular 
expressions occasionally intruded’ into his ordinary 
conversation, Madge, the female Tye, had sniffed the 
mystery, and was woman-enough left to be intensely 
curious what might be her husband's secret. Already 
had Madge’s importunities, not very politely or caress- 
ling expressed, drawn upon her devoted body several 
inflictions of spousal wrath, but her ardour was still 
unabated. 

And not Madge’s alone: all Jorker’s Rents was in a 
ferment of intellectual excitement about Gabriel's 
mystic treasure, which, continually hinted at, he would 
yet by no means publish at the corner of the streets. 
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Many men, many minds: some did say he was on the 
eve of coming into something handsome, and was wait- 
ing quietly for that comfortable period : some again ware 
of opinion that he was going to be taken into a quack 
co-partnery where himself and his “ dissolut” wife 
might be of saving instrumentality in the business: 
whilst others declared, as their unbiassed belief, founded 
on an accurate knowledge of Mr. Tye, that it was all a 
hum, and that there was no secret at all. But there 
was, though ; and it was one of those secrets which are 
of no benefit to the possessor, like the half of a bank 
note, and are apt at the same time to damage others. 
Gabriel, albeit he seemed to value his mystery at a very 
high premium, did not know exactly what to do with it ; 
and in such a frame of mind Stebbing, who had picked 
up acquantance with Gabriel, found his friend medi- 
tating against his door-post, looking moodily at the 
clouds of steam rising from the hot canal. They fell 
into conversation about the new Pioneer Store. 

‘It's all very well,” remarked the mysterious Tye, 
* but wot I saysis, give me the man that does wot he 

preaches. Not a fellow as looks vartuous and isn’t. 
Lor bless you! if I was to tell you wot I knows, I don’t 
know wot wouldn't ’appen. I daresay now, you'd just 
drop down and roll back’ards into the river, and leave 
me here lamentin’ of you.” 

At this vivid picture, Stebbing looked over his back, 
evidently measuring his distance from the watery 
grave assigned to him, and then replied— 

“Weel, then, yo'd better no say onnything to me. 
Fancy it’s about th’ Store, eh?” 

“Pre-aps it is and pre-aps it isn’t—wot I knows I 
knows, and wot I doesn’t know, I doesn’t know.” 

The fact was Gabriel had got quite beyond talking 
like other people ; nothing under Eleusis was acceptable 
to his burdened spirit. As Stebbing lit his pipe, in the 
absence of conversation, a small Bedouin, scant of clean 
raiment, unkempt and unwashed, passed out of the 
door. As she dodged past Mr. Tye, that gentleman 
clutched her by the neck. 

* Let's be,” cried the Bedouin, fiercely. 

“Just wait a bit,” answered Gabriel, solemnly ; 
“I’m agoing to give you a morial lesson. Wot's your 
name?” 

“* Moll,” cried the Bedouin, sulkily. 

**Oh!—Moll, eh. You're a gell then,” echoed Mr. 
Tye, lifting his eyebrows with an expression of wonder ; 
“ who'd a’thought it now?” 

This complimentary doubt had no effect on the Arab, 
who made a convulsive attempt every now and again 
to escape from Gabriel's grasp. 

“ Just a moment,” said he, “and you can hook it. 
Wot I want to tell you, gell, is this—don’t you go a’- 
preachin’ and keepin’ fathers from their childer as has 
gone away and left them. That's all. But if you do, 
then don’t go and take other folk's watches to your 
Uncle's. Cut!” 

And cut the Bedouin did. Over the court and down 
a tributary alley in less than the metaphorical twinkling 
of an eye. 

“ You never know,” continued Gabriel, addressing his 
friend, ‘you never know what to believe in this ere 
world. The greatest ‘umbugs are generally the worstest 
to find out. I never was a ’umbug—wish I ’ad been, 
that’s all. It's only vartuous people wot's poor.” 

A very pretty view of this life in sooth! 

“T b'lieve,’’ Gabriel went on philosophize, “I b'lieve 
now that if I had committed larceny, or you had agone 
and murdered somebody ’’— 

“Eh! what's that a-noo?” said Stebbing, rather 
startled seemingly by the closeness of the reasoning. 

— Or you had been murderin’ of somebody,” re- 
sumed Gabriel, not to be thrown off the line of argu- 
ment, “‘ we'd ha’ been better off than we are. That's 
the consikences of being respectable. Dang it! I 
have a good mind to take to stealin’ gould watches 
myself.” 

“ Why, mate, ye’re runnin’ at a great rate on watches ? 
Who's been a stealin’ watches?” enquired Stebbing, 
with a grating laugh. 

“Oh! Nobody's bin, as I knows on,” was Gabriel's 
airy rejoinder, as: he relapsed into more shadow 
mystery—* I didn’t say anybody was, did 1? But what 
I knows, Stebbing, I knows.” 

Upon which Tye looked preternaturally solemn, as if 
he was about to swear an afferdavit before a Gustus, 
With like conversation passed the leaden moments, 
transmuted by the vilest influences from their golden 
worth. 


in the business part of Ruddibourne, in no very good 

humour. Not that his business had been more than 

ordinarily irksome; for Mainwaring was not the man 

to be in the least agitated by such gross realities as the 

dull processes of thelaw. Butsomething hadcloudedhis 

brow, not very bright at any time. Throwing himself 

heavily down on a sofa, Mainwaring drew a letter forth 

from his pocket, and read it and reread it, each time 

with increasing dissatisfaction. 

“Who could have guessed this?” he muttered, 

angrily crushing up the straw-tinted note. ‘Fan says 

that she has paid even more than she demanded. Not 

only that, but she accompanies the money with a peni- 

tent letter, pleading that she is foreed—well I like that 
at least—forced to act as she is doing; and Fan, from 
the tone of her letter, seems to be softening too. 

Mustn’t be though. She could scarcely have told her 
husband. No, no, her letter to Fan, as far as I judge 
from her description of its contents, is conclusive against 
that possibility. But, on the other hand, where has 
she got the money? Has she friends that I know not 
of? Then I am fooled!” 

Atthe thought, the lawyer ground his teeth with fury, 
and his dark eyes glittered like a hooded cobra’s. 

“ Fooled! after I thought that even the mysterious 
power people jaw about as Providence, but which I, 
gambling on the board of life, choose to call luck, was 
guiding my hand at every move. Oh!I could be so 
happy with her—my life—my all in all—Clara! Clara! 
dear Clara! (he was almost mad in his impotent love- 
prayer.) ‘Tantalus Sitiens—curse the important old 
myth who is quoted down the page of conventional 
authorship as the greatest sufferer since time began— 
curse him—I am Tantalus—I am the sufferer far more 
than he—sitiens for draughts of mercy, love, and com- 
passion from her delicate soul to quench for evermore 
this burning, terrible thirst.” 

He buried his head frantically in the cushions, whilst 
every vein in his forehead stood prominently out, like 
bursting river courses when the nine-days’ flood is on. 
In time, he grew more himself, and again began to 
mutter in his old callous way. 

“ She must have some friend or friends. I must 
find them out, for I, I only, must be the light-house of 
her wrecked fortunes. And yet who can it be?” 

Arap at the door. 

“ Come in!” 

Entered the little withered crab-apple of a housekeeper, 
who informed Mainwaring, still recumbent, that a man 
wanted to see him. 

“Tell him I’m busy—can’t see anybody—who is it 
d’you know?” 

* Praise be! I do not know, Sir.” 

“ Well—tell him that message.” 

** Yes, Mr. Mainwaring.” ¥ 

And with a seaside bob, old Martha shut herself out 


Jj again. Scarcely hadthe door closed, than, by one of 


those whims which have over-turned empires, as it were, 
with the little finger of chance, Mainwaring cried out 


‘* Here, Sir, praise be! what is it?” said the little old 
woman, reappearing like Mother Hubbard in the panto- 
mime. 

“Send the man in—I’ve changed my mind.” 

Accordingly the man, Gabriel Tye, fresh from the 
salubrious atmosphere of the Rents, heightened by the 
effluvia from Stebbing’s pipe, was ushered into the 
presence of Mr. Mainwaring, now pacing the room, cool 
and saturnine as if his internal pain was as mythical 
as the eternal thirst of Tantalus sitiens. 

“Wish you good ev’nin’, Mr. Mainwaring,” said 
Gabriel, making an unacknowledged obeisance to the 
attorney.” 

*“‘ Ah—it’s you, Tye; another scrape for false 
swearing I fancy—what’s the charge now, eh?” 

“There aint no charge, Sir, that I knows on,— 
leastways agen me.” 

“ Immaculate Tye! what is it then. Come ina quiet 
way to have an hour’s chat?” Mainwaring could always 
afford to be comical; *twas his meat and drink in an 
intellectual way. 

“I want your advice, Sir—” 

“Thanks. You're uncommonly good. Not sure, 
are you, of the stability of Dr. Gullem, or Physician 
Dooall, eh?” 

“ Out agen you are,” said Tye, boldening up with the 
importance of his mystery. ‘‘There’s the rummiest 
go that ever was, has cum to my ears, Sir.” 





“1 see, Through a keyhole—go cn.” 


“Lor bless you! how you do guess wrong Sir. It 
warn’t through no keyhole—p’raps through a window, 
though. There’s a man, Sir, called George Heath, 
wot works with Mr. Venning—” 

“Ah!” Mainwaring condescended to pay a little more 
attention now. The master sound had struck his ear, 
and he was at once spelled to earnestness. 

“Well, Sir, he’s been a-treatin’ of me verry bad, 
Sir. Just etrocious. Went and kep’ my daughter, 
which she was a fine gell, Sir, by the name of Susan—” 
“Susan, eh?” Mainwaring looked again narrowly at 
his interlocutor. How strange that in the bye-ways of 
conversation one is always meeting memories, half- 
lights of old familiar things, which strike with a vague 
force in the heart. 

“Yes, Sir, an’ he kep’ me from seein’ my poor gell, 
though she was just a-dyin’ fer to hembrace her father 
she was, and sbe could’nt. All along of Heath—not to 
mention that he laid hands on me and kicked and 
abused me like anything till I could sca’sly speak. 
Ugh! I hate ’im.” 

Mr. Tye in the heart of his imagination was working 
himself up to a pitch of great excitement. Mr. Main- 
waring knew he was poetising, and only waited till the 
preamble might be over, when he would get at the real 
gist of his visitor’s case. 

“That’s wot comes of Societies, and Pi’neer stores, 
and agoin about with Ladies and tracks. I don’t believe 
in sich. But I’m thinkin’ she’s paid sweetly for his 
hand in the work.” 

This last opinion was in the mode mysterious, which 
Gabriel had never known to fail. In the present instance, 
too, it was efficacious in exciting curiosity. 

“What are you driving at? Out with it, man!” 

“T’m comin’ to it di-rectly, Sir. Last week, Sir, as 
was a Thursday—yes—Thursday, I went into Hazeltown 
on business.” 

Mr. Tye’s business, to be more more explicit than he 
was to Mr. Mainwaring, had been to swear an affidavit 
before a Justice, seeing that had become a dangerous 
practice in Ruddibourne, where he had been twice 
convicted of a fictitious cancer and scrofula. 

“ Yes Sir, on business, and I was there allnight. As 
I was walkin’ along the streets at night, who should I 


George Heath. Blessed if I did’nt rub my eyes, 
wonnerin’ wot the dickens he was a-doin’ there at that 
time o’ night.” 

“Tam surprised,” commented Mainwaring, satirically, 
“that you did'nt pitch into him, when you had a chance. 
If he’d behaved so bad to you and Susan—that’s the 
name I think ?—why did’nt you, eh?” 

‘“‘T did better nor that. I followed him to see where 
he would land—thinkin’, mayhap, his Saintship had 
gone on the spin—but he didn’t go into no public house. 
First place I seed him go into was a pawnbroker’s! In 
course I wondered what was up, and was just contrivin’ 
how to get in an’ see, when Heath he came out agen. 
I doubled into a door and let him on a bit, and then I 
arter him. This time he went into a jeweller’s shop, an’ 


| Iseed him quite plain through the winder. Well wot 


do you think the psalm-singin’, society-making critter 
was doin’, eh?” 

Mr. Mainwaring could not fancy. Gabriel’s story, 
having gradually got disconnected from good ladies and 
tracts, which alone gave it an interest in the attorney’s 
judgment, was falling very idly indeed on the listener’s 
ear. Therefore, when the question was put to him if 
he could imagine what George Heath was doing in the 
silversmith’s shop at Hazeltown, Mr. Mainwaring did 
not devote one gingle pinion of his fancy for the re- 
quired excursion into the realness of speculation. Now 
this was very aggravating to Gabriel, who had screwed 
up his story, as he thought, to the very acme of 
interest. It was a regular failure, however, and had 
the effect of quickening the dénouement. 

“Well,” resumed Mr. Tye, stringing his last bolt. 
“I'll tell you wot, George Heath, that precious hinnocent 
was about. I wish I may never, but he wor lugging out 
of his pocket gould watches and bracelets and I dunno’ 
all what—reg’lar jewellers lot, it was, and,” concluded 
Mr. Tye with an expletive, excusable in the heat of the 
moment, ‘if he haint a-gone and robbed that blessed 
Lady, well I’m a Dutchman, that’s all.” 

Tantalus sitiens was drinking an extraordinary draught 
of good fortune. ’Twas like a desert traveller coming 
on a pool, which he almost drains in his arid joy. Here 
was the mystery rolled off—but softly. 

“Well, Tye, what do you want my advice about? 
You see Heath with jewellery in his possession, 00 





which he gets money, I suppose, advanced by * 


see on afore me gaping about, but that preachin’ scum ~ 
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silversmith in Hazeltown. You suspect that it’s 


“Suspect! I’m sure of it. Where could he get the 
magnificentest gould watch and the rings, I would like 
to know? Wot I want is—can I send him to gaol?” 

‘Oh! of course you can, if you are able to produce 
evidence enough for a conviction. So you're doing this 
out of revenge eh? you’re & nice party.” 

Mainwaring looked at him with his glittering eye, 
where he sat bleared and blotted with marks of sin. 

“ Pre-aps I does and pre-aps I doesn’t.” Tye was 
getting a little sullen ; somehow he had felt that he was 
conferring a favour upon Mainwaring by letting him 
into the mystery, and this was all the thanks he got. 

“ Well I'll tell you what I'll do,” continued Main- 
waring, slowly. ‘Being Mr. Venning’s lawyer, I am 
bound to listen to anything that concerns him—and you 
suspect that Heath has become unlawfully possessed of 
some of Mrs. Venning’s jewellery. That’s yourcase—as 
Imake it out. To-morrow, therefore, I'll make a point 
of ascertaining if Mrs. Venning has lost such articles as 
you describe, and if so, I’ll put the police on the track, 
and you can be in readiness to help them. But, if 
Mrs. Venning has not lost any jewels, and has I have 
never been abused or kicked by George Heath, why I'll 
just leave him to your tender mercies. If you think 
your suspicions are reasonable—and I must say I think 
they are—all you have to do, is to give intelligence at 
the police-office.” 

“Should I tell the neighbours about it now? Oh! 
would’nt they give it ’im sweetly!” Mr. Tye gloated 
over the thought—picturing in beer-tints, George Heath 
buffetted and reviled by the deeper deeps of his own 
class,—‘dang him! but I do hate the preachin’ 
critter.” 

“More fool you, if you go talking. It’s a wonder to 
me, indeed, you’ve kept it as long as youhave. Better 
keep your mouth shut another day till you see. In 
case, you know,” supposed the sarcastic attorney, “ the 
whole thing turn out to be a delusion, and the mob, 
having been sold unnecessarily, give you such a benefit 
as you never had in all your life. Now be off with you 
—I have given you too much time already. Jorker’s 
Rents I think? Ah! Ithoughtso. Charming locality 
—gives an air of truth to your affidavits occasionally. 
There’s half-a-crown to go and get drunk on,—mind you 
don’t thrash your wife afterwards. Not that I care 
particularly whether you do or not, but it may have the 
effect of sending you to the lock-up when your delightful 
presence would be useful elsewhere. Now then—good 
night.” 

He was again alone, but with what different feelings 
now! Joyful, extravagantly joyful now,—at one time 
cursing his own cowardly distrust of his luck,—at 
another, apostrophizing Clara, his earthly idol and only 
love. 


“Everything,” he said, wildly, almost, in his agitation, 
“everything is verging to a crisis. The keel that 
carries my fortune is within sight of land. But the 
day is not breaking, and I know not whether the shore 
be rocks or a pleasant haven. Come what may, I shall 


attempt one more stroke for the repose of my soul. 


This Heath—he must go—I too hate him, that he has 
been her friend, her companion almost. Let him be 
sacrificed—unworthy sacrifice too, like Cains, of the 
base-born frhits of the earth. I cannot see the issue 
of all this. She may, in the wayward resolve of a 
woman heart, tell her husband all—and he—grant it 
not, oh! ye powers that swing on the impulses of 
man! —may forgive her all. Or Heath—can he know 
the secret service of that money? no—no—impossible 
—but he may tell ’twas Mrs. Venning that bade him 
pledge the jewels. How then? if under compulsion of 
circumstances he becomes acquainted with her early life— 
ah—then will be my reaping time. Too late, too forced 
& confidence that for Venning. Or, still again, if Heath 
refuse to tell, and she is weak enough—for is she not a 
woman? —to let him go a criminal—best of all theories 
this, for then I have a tighter grasp on her fears if not 
her love. Exquisite Clara—you are but going to live. 
You are a rare book all unread, left for none eyes 
but mine.” 

And so he raved through the dead-long night, praying, 
like the Athenians, to an unknown God for victory. 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
MRS. PTOLEMY TAKES PAROCHIAL DUTY. 


How charitable is the name and mission of woman 
through all history! Whilst men were disputing in- 


4ricate and vain questions of godliness, were fasting 


rigidly in stony places (alas! much good seed badly 
sown!), were in a thousand fruitless ways seeking 
accelerated sanctity—women were visiting the sick, 
preaching much pure doctrine in gentle words, and 
spreading their benignant influence wherever they 
went. No matter if a saintly devotee took shallop and 
ventured to an umknown land, there to lighten the 
Gentile; he was accompanied by pious sisters, more 
physically frail than he, but doubtless as effectual 
towards christianizing in wild places. Thus went forth 
gloomy St. Regulus from Patrae with the relics of good 
St. Andrew (under whose shade young Leslie studied 
his book in after ages), accompanied by devout virgins 
as presbyters and deacons. It were well for candour’s 
sake, if the priesthood now-a-days were to admit more 
the female influence, and associate good women more 
freely with them in their labours. Monk, and An- 
chorite, and to be canonized Holy-man, have passed 
away, but so has not the pious Sisterhood of Mercy, 
who in silks as well as coarse stuffs, yet minister in the 
rude places of the great world. To this sisterhood, 
Mrs. Ptolemy, forced by circumstances, was about to 
attach herself. Not from any steady enthusiasm or 
sense of duty ; for as regards the first, Mrs. Ptolemy 
did not possess any, and as touching the last, she felt 


the ba-ays. 

The Rev. Mr. Paul was not well—and no wonder. It was 
his lady’s practice to make him go through a course of 
drugs, every night he happened to be abroad, on his 
return home ; and as ill fortune would have it, a suc- 
cession of these medicinal penalties had followed so 
close upon each others heels, that the patient curate 
had at length sunk under the doses, and was confined to 
bed. Poor gentleman, he meekly bore it all for several 
days, during which the ba-ays had been driven into the 
valley of melancholy despair. Master Jones, to select 
one, was revising his sea-going plans, and was getting 
desperate as each day passed over, bringing back Mrs. 
Ptolemy, birch in hand and spectacles on nose. Truth 
to say. Mr. Paul was not a little wearied of his im- 
prisonment, and wishful that the new regime had come 
to an end; so, in the extremity, he devised as much of 
a plan as could enter into his simple mind. 

Toward afternoon, Mrs. Paul sat in her husband’s 
room, perusing Macaulay, as an unstringing of her 
mental bow, after stroking vigorously at the ba-ays in 
the schoolroom. Macaulay was quite an airy book, with 
its red edges, and varied information. It was a com- 
fortable apartment enough, with a fire in the little grate, 
on which simmered a posset. The rev. gentleman was 
in bed, and the curtains were drawn closely round 
him. Every little while, Mrs. Ptolemy laid down 
Macaulay, and skimmed the posset, which had, as was 
usual with the good lady’s curative preparation, a most 
unsavoury flavour. 

‘My dear,” came from the bed, in the weakliest of 
invalid tones,—a voice attenuated by gruel. 

“* Yes, Mr. Paul, I’m here. Say on,’”’ was the re- 
sponse of his helpmate. 

“Twas just reflecting, my dear,” said the voice on 
crutches, ‘‘ that next Sunday but one will be Confirma- 
tion Sunday and the bishop will be here.” 

‘“ Ah, yes! so he will; a good man the bishop, and 
so easily done for. I’m sure he always makes himself 
as much at home as if you were a rector and nota 
curate, and I really don’t approve of people holding 
livings in such a way.” 

“Weel, weel, my dear,” responded the voice, “I 
won’t discuss that just now. What I was going to say 
was, that—that, the fact is, the bishop is very par- 
tieular——” 

“ Now, Mr. Paul, I must say I don’t agree with you. 
Just as I was saying not a minute ago, the bishop is 
easily done for; a plain dinner, with port and sherry ; 
and, of course, he requires his bed well-aired : but, as I 
was ” 

‘“ My dear, excuse me, but I think you misunderstand 
me. I quite agree with you about the bishop being 
very forgiving in the matter of accommodation, but 
what I was about to say was that he is very particular 
about the qualification of candidates for confirmation. 
And the fact is, I have had scarcely any opportunity of 
seeing my class lately at all. You cannot get those 
working girls and young men to come regularly to the 
house; and, indeed, it is better that you should visit 
at their own dwellings. Now, I’m afraid I must make 
an effort to rise and visit them immediately.” 

The voice assumed a hardened expression, as if it 





conveyed a very desperate proposition. So it did: Mrs. 


her whole duty to lie at home with her husband and ° 


Ptolemy was perfectly amazed at the thoughtlessness, 
audacity of her liege lord and spiritual guide. 

“Mr. Paul! I’m astonished to hear you speaking! 
You to rise out of your sick couch, and put on your 
garments, and expose yourself to the cold and fogs. 
As I was saying to Jessie before I came up: well, I 
said, Mr. Paul is in a very pre-car-ious state, and I'm 
sure, I said, I really could not answer for him if I did 
not constantly watch over his symptoms, and apply 
Macaulay’s remedies accordingly. Though, I must say, 
Jessie’s not what I call a girl with a humble trust in 
the good of medicine timeously taken—no, I cannot 
say that for Jessie. But you must never think of such 
a mad proceeding,—you have a wife, Mr Paul, and your 
child, to think of,—and it’s only a judicious trust in 
Providence, with the assistance of possets, that will 
bring you through. 

“But, my dear,” pleaded the voice, “I think of my 
duty ; the bishop trusts implicitly to me, and supposes 
I am indefatigable in house to house visitation.” 

“ The—Bishop— may — think — what—he—pleases,” 
slowly came Mrs. Ptolemy’s ultimatum, “but out of your 
bed you do not stir till you are pronounced well—and 
when that period arrives I shall let you know.” 

Mrs. Ptolemy gave a shake to the posset as she spoke, 
and glanced at it testingly. 

“T doubt then—that is to say—I cannot undertake to 
state to the Bishop that the candidates are fit and 
proper persons for confirmation. Indeed, how can I? 
and time is slipping on.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Paul—to tell you the truth—not that I 
would intrefere—but I do not think that clergymen go 
about the proper way to catechize young persons before 
confirmation.” 

“ How, my dear?” 

“Oh! I don’t pretend to say how—but I know this 
Mr. Paul, that some of the girls confirmed last time 
were anything but a credit to you—my word—very nice 
ideas they must have had of their duties as Christians} 
And there’s Jessie, now, she’s going to be confirmed, I 
believe?” 

“Yes, but I think Jessie’s a very good girl indeed, 
and quite alive to her responsibilities.” 

“In-deed! well, no wonder you fear to face the 
Bishop.” 

‘“Why, my dear, I’m not afraid to face the Bishop, if 
you would only permit me to go about my duty. I 
really think if I were to make an effort * 

“You shall not! Mr. Paul, and there’s an end of it. 
But,” continued the worthy lady, as she poured the pos- 
set into a bowl, ‘I shall tax my energies a little more 
—just as I was saying to the ba-ays—and I really think 
it’s doubtful whether Jones should be confirmed—I was 
saying, ‘ ba-ays, since Mr. Paul’s unhappy prostration, 
I’ve more than enough to think of ’—but by another 
effort I shall—do your parochial duty myself!” 

To judge from the.expressive silence that followed 
this disinterested offer, the Reverend Mr. Paul was pon- 
dering it either in astonishment or dismay—or perhaps 
in both, for Mrs. Ptolemy was a remarkable woman, 
and meant what she said. 

‘‘ Well, do you hear what I have been saying to you?” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear, perfectly—only I don’t see how 
itis possible. It’s so unusual for one thing.” 

‘Mr. Paul, I wonder to hear you speaking so—you 
who ought by this time to know better. Perhaps it’s 
unusual to take charge of a school, and to do all that I 
have to do, never a doctor required to come within the 
door except upon emergencies—would to goodness when 
poor Jane Margaret, that flower—but I will not recall 
that sad scene—to return to the subject of confirmation 
—I have been practising Jessie-—-”’ 

(Near to the extent of turning her Atheist, it may be 
remarked—) 

“and I think if I can sufficiently prepare her for the 
solemn occasion that I can also see that others are 
doing their duty—girls such as herself.” 

‘I don’t say, my dear, that you could not, I only say 
it’s so very unusual.” 

“High time, then, Mr. Paul, that an example was 
set for others to follow. What can you or any other 
man know of the duties of a young woman, I should 
like to know? indeed, and you must excuse me saying 
so, I think a quite wrong system has been pursued on 
previous confirmations, indeed I do. It’s not enough 
in my opinion to ask of a girl, what’s your name, M. or 
N.? who gave you this name? my godfathers and god- 
mothers, it’s all very well in its way, no doubt, but it 
may be that the ve-ry same young person who gallops 
over the Catechism finely is quite unfit in other 








respects. You will see, I'll take every precaution that 
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only fit and proper persons go up to this Confirmation, 
Mr. Paul.” 

Mrs. Ptolemy had indeed settled the point, and it 
only remained for her husband to give in, which he did 
meekly, by asking the very natural question, 

** But what of the young men and boys?” 

** Where occasion is afforded me, they shall receive 
instruction too,” answered Mrs. Ptolemy, “and I'll 
begin this very evening. You can tell me bye and bye 
the families where my visits are to be. Now, Mr. Paul, 
your posset is ready.” 

Mrs. Ptolemy had set a small tray with the bowl and 
a silver spoon, and proceeded to unveil the patient, that 
he might partake of the fruits of her kindly labour. 
As she drew aside the curtains and looped them up, a 
very curions spectacle presented itself. Naturally, Mr, 
Paul might have been supposed to be recumbent under 
the blankets with perhaps a night-cap on; but such a 
commonplace imagination was not true of his actual 
state. For Mr. Paul sat in an arm chair which was 
placed in the centre of the bed; and he wore a large 
loose, flannel dressing gown, with a shawl twisted 
turban-wise round his head. This peculiar position 
was another of Mrs. Ptolemy’s brilliant ideas, and was 
only second in order of merit after the Brimstone 
Sweat. Mrs. Ptolemy had long studied the great 
mystery of draughts, with the zeal of a household 
Maury; and one general deduction she had made, after 
a patient investigation of the phenomena of wind 
coming through cracks, keyholes, down chimneys and 
other avenues, was this, that it is utterly impossible to 
escape a draught with the ordinary exposure of the 
body. For instance, she detested an under-current of 
air in Mr. Paul’s bedroom, which occupied a stratum 
of nearly three feet in height from the floor, and out of 
which current it was manifestly impossible to keep Mr. 
Paul if he would rise out of bed for the sake of changing 
his position. In this emergency, the calm brow of Mr. 
Ptolemy was decorated with another wreath of laurels 
for she feil on a plan, at once original and simple, by 
which her patient could occupy his arm chair and at 
the same time escape all chance of draughts ; and this 
was to enthrone him inside the bedstead, drawing the 
curtains tightly all round. §So there the Rev. Mr. Paul 
sat, as grandly and privately as the Asiatic Llama. 

Whilst Mr. Paul was resigning himself to his present 

fate of a posset, Mrs, Ptolemy sounded the bell, and forth- 
with Prancer appeared, as to the face, arms and hands, 
violent red, betokening that there was plenty of work in 
the establishment, and that she had the doing of it. 
_ “ Oh, Jessie, when you have got the ba-ay’s tea ready, 
--I told Master Boulter he'd better not have any to- 
night, for I really don’t think that ba-ay'’s blood is pure, 
—but, as I was saying, you'll get on your bonnet and 
shawl Jessie——” 

“Yes m’m,” said Prancer, alertly, on the prospect of 
an hour out. 

“And you will also put on Magter Jones’ Sunday 
jacket,—that ba-ay, I see, has got a hole in the elbow 
of his everyday one,—but he’s a dreadfully careless 
child—he's to go with you——” 

‘*Yes,m’m.” Prancer was opening her eyes wide, 
wondering what she and Master Jones were to be about. 

** And you'll both accompany me——” 

“Yes m’m,” dolorously, Prancer. 

* And form a nucleus class.” 

“Who, m’m?” Mysteries were getting up in the 
market. 

** A nucleus class,—I am about to visit several homes 
with which I daresay you are familiar, io see the fitness 
of the yourg people for being confirmed; and I must 
say, Jessie, that, with your opportunities, the Bishop 
will expect better things of you than he will get.” 

“Tf you please, m’m, I've no time. Its either pre- 
paring possets, or running of errands, or cooking, or 
washing——” 


Prancer was flaring up, and would have gone on 
fluently to any extent had Mrs. Ptolemy not interposed 
her authority. 

* Jessie—that'll do—I know what you have to do, 
butiif you were © sinsere, earnest Christian, you would 
find time to improve and chasten yourself.” 

As it were, religious improvement is to be achieved 
in the night watches of domestic servitude. But there 
was a good deal of honest religion in Prancer’s brawny 
labour from dark morn to dark night, although neither 
the Bishop nor Mrs. Ptolemy could perhaps appreciate 
ite extent. 

“ Now, you will get the ba-ay’s tea, and attend after- 
wards to what I have just been saying.” 





Prancer retreated breezily. Tea over, Master Jones 
was arrayed ; concluding, from Prancer’s vague informa- 
tion, that he was going before the Bishop, and very 
much scared the young gentleman was at the prospect. 
Mrs. Ptolemy’s toilette for the occasion was soon com- 
pleted, consisting principally of a poke bonnet, and a 
satchel with drugs perdu in its recesses ; and the three 
walked quickly down the streets in the direction of the 
humble class quarter, Mrs. Ptolemy leading the way 
like a three-decker doing into action, whilst Master 
Jones followed, much resembling a little cock-boat in 
her wake. 

From home to home did Mrs. Ptolemy wend with 
indefatigable ardour; not only ministering to the 
spiritual wants of those she visited, but also to their 
necessities in a medical point of view. If a young 
candidate was immalculate in the Catechism, so was 
she not in bodily health, and Mrs, Ptolemy pronounced 
terrible fiats of latent illness, which left houses in a 
state of horror after her departure. Prancer was furi- 
ous when she found the practical meaning of a nucleus 
class; for she and Master Jones were put through their 
facings along with every household of children visited, 
for the encouragement of edification, as Mrs. Ptolemy 
said, of the ignorant working-classes. Such a confirma- 
tion cause never was known before, nor has been since, 
ia Ruddibourne, and is still remembered in the locality 
by mothers of families, with fear and trembling. 

As they were proceeding after a few such domiciliary 
visitations, to the purlieus of Jorker’s Rents, Mrs. 
Ptolemy still leading the way, Prancer’s shawl was 
grasped by some one behind her. Turning round to see 
who it might be, Prancer recognised a notorious cha- 
racter called Devil Meg, the same who on the opening 
night of the Co-operative Store, had jtaken so disin- 
terested a part in the proceedings of that evening, in 
punishing the errant shopkeeper. 

“T’ve nothing for you, Meg. I can’t give you any- 
thing to-night,” said Prancer, hurriedly, not over well 
pleased at the interruption. 

“T don’t want nothing, Jessie,” huskily explained 
the Infernal Meg, still holding the fringe of Prancer’s 
shawl—“I want to speak t’you about George Heath, 
very particular.” 

She did look in earnest, as far as her blotched face 
and general unworthiness of demeanour enabled her. 

“Stay a minute, then,” answered Prancer, all alive 
to anything about George, of whom she was very fond, 
“and I'll tell my mistress.” 

Mrs. Ptolemy had sailed a good bit on in advance of 
the fleet by this time, and Prancer with Master Jones 
in tow ran rapidly along the side path, and overhauled 
her at the mouth of an alley leading to Jorker’s Rents, 

‘Please, M’m,” said Prancer, ‘“‘there’s a person 
wants to see me very particular. Won’t keep me a 
minute, M’m. May I go?” 

Mrs. Ptolemy pondered a moment, scrutinizing by the 
aid of a gas-lamp over the entrance of the alley, a 
memorandum of her calls yet to be made. 

“I’m going now to take the Slokdolgers, Number 17,” 
she said, ‘* well—you may go, but Jessie, I expect you 
will not stay above a minute—really this is a very 
important occasion—in which we ought to consider 
who we are acting for—indeed as I was saying to Mr. 
Paul—ah ! Master Jones, where are you going, sir?” 

This interrogation was in consequence of that 
badgered young gentlemen manifesting symptoms of 
making off with Prancer. 

‘No! Master Jones, come along with me, and I'll 
try what I can do with you asa nucleus till Jessie comes 
back.”’ 

So saying, Mrs. Ptolemy threw grappling irons all 
over the poor little brat, and carried it up to Slokdolgers, 
Number 17, Jorker’s Rents, in triumph. Meanwhile, 
Prancer had hastily made her way back where the one 
moré unfortunate in the little triangular shawl was 
shivering out her arrival. 

“*T say,” was the woman’s hoarse whisper as Prancer 
came up, “Gabriel Tye’s bin drunk and blabbin’ 
o'things.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“‘He’s been drunk, I tell ’ee, and a lettin’ out 
o’things, has Tye.” 

** Well, what about that, Meg?” 

“Plenty about it, as George ’ll find out very quick.” 

‘George Heath ! why what can that creature do to 
him ? ” 

Plenty, I tell ‘ee, unless somethin’s done right off- 
hand!” 

Prancer's bosom rose and fell beneath her plaid like 
the surge of a corn-field. 











“TI can’t tell you all for I don’t know all myself. 
Anyways ’t wouldn’t do you any good—you’ll hearsoon 
enough. But I want to let George Heath know what’s 
comin’. I would ha’ gone myself, but he’s at the Store 
t’night, and mayhap wouldn’t thank me for going.” 

A sense of shame clothed that ragged mind yet. 

“I was just wonnerin’ what to do, when I see’d you 
a-comin’ up. You'll take a message to him, won't 
you?” 

“Oh yes! yes! Meg, tell me quick and let me run. 
Poor George.” 

“ Well, then,” said the woman, almost with a decent 
hesitation of speech, “ tell him wot I’ve told you. And 
when you've done that, ask him if he knows anything of 
gold watches at Hazeltoun. He'll understand, andit may 
be in time yet.” 

“‘Hazeltoun—gold watches—” repeated Prancer in 
surprire, ‘what can George have to do with these.” 

‘“Go at once, if you’re going at all, said Infernal 
Meg, ‘“there’s not a minute to lose, and I must be off 
myself. Good-night.” 

And the wretched outcast, ghuffied shiveringly away, 
having thrown out a life-rope to #*fellew creature. 

Prancer paused not to think of Mrs. Ptolétiy;-but ran 
quickly to the quiet street where the Store was situated. 
There were one or two people entering and leaving the 
shop, which, not yet much improved in externals, was 
doing a good business. Looking through the window, 
she perceived George Heath leaning over the ledger, 
writing, and another partner doing up some parcels of 
groceries for customers in waiting. She went in. 

“Oh, Jessie, that’s you, is it,” cried George, quite 
merrily, as he shook hands with her over the counter. 
“So Mrs. Ptolemy’s going to patronise us, is she, 
What can we do for you to-night, ma’am ? ” 

—Rubbing his hands in affected imitation of the 
shopkeeper style. But Prancer could not, in her tremor, 
be merry, and she said to him in a low voice, 

‘* George, I want to speak to you by yourself.” 

He saw in a moment that something was wrong, and 
with an expression of sympathy on his face, for he 
never otherwise thought but that whatever was amiss 
concerned herself, went round the counter and walked 
with her out into the silence of the street. 

* You look quite sober to-night, Jessie. What can be 
wrong with you of all people in the world?” 

“Oh, George,” began Prancer, finishing with a burst 
of tears. 

He tried to console her, enquiring kindly what was 
wrong. ‘It’s not myself, George,’ sobbed Prancer, 

‘but it’s about you.” 

*‘ About me!’ echoed the Pioneer, astonished in his 
turn. ‘What have you heard to make you take on so 
about me, Jessie?” 

“T was just walking with Mrs. Ptolemy along the 
street, a few minutes ago. And Meg—Devil Meg as 
they call her—came up and spoke to me.” 

“Well?” 

‘* She asked me to tell you immediately that—that— 
Gabriel Tye had been drunk and telling secrets.” 

“I’m getting quite mystified, Jessie. What have I 
to do with all that?” 

“I’m comin’ to it, George. And she told me to ask 
you if you know anything of gold watches at Hazel- 
town.” 

George started involuntary at the words, and Prancer’s 
half-reassured heart fell again into its old blind terror. 
There was something wrong, then, from his trepidation, 
and the muttered expression of surprise that escaped 
his lips. They walked on in silence for a minute or s0. 

“Jessie,” at length said George, quite calmly, 
‘‘there’s a secret of which you will soon hear tidings— 
most probably false tidings—and my name will be 
mixed up in them.” 

Prancer trembled. The very ominious words of Devil 


“I cannot tell you more, dear Jessie, just now,” he 
continued, “ but do not be alarmed about me. I have 
& good conscience before God and man, come what 

” 

“Oh, but George, tell me, if you’re in danger for— 
for anything? she said that it might be time enough, if 
you were told quick—what did she mean by that?” 

“ Jessie, the guilty flee when no man pursueth, but 
the innocent—never !’ answered George steadily, but 
without the gaiety of five minutes before. ‘“‘ Now, my 
girl, I must go in to my work again—work can’t be left 
standing, you know. If you see Meg to-night again, tell 
her you've seen me, and that I'm obliged to her for her 
kindness. She meant it well, poor creature.” 

“ Before I go, George, is there any danger ? 
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She was very much agitated and earnest. 

«“ There may be—but terrible only to the guilty.” 

It was an ambiguous answer, but Prancer took it, 
such as it was, and bade him good night. 

“ Good night, dear Jessie. You're a good hearted 
girl, and will make some one happy yet. Good night.” 

With a true womanly impulse, she kissed him, and 
went away. George returned to his ledger, and what 
accountant, in office or store, more careful, methodical 
or exact than the partner of the Pioneer Society, that 
evening ? 

When Prancer entered the lowly, and dirty-a-litile, 
roof of the Slokdolgers, Mrs. Plotemy was fastening up 
her satchel and preparing to go. Slokdolger pater- 
familias was absent at the public, witnessing, in an out- 
house of the place, an interesting dog-fight, and Mrs. 
Slokdolger was left alone with three young daughters 
and a son, averaging, the four of them, about twelve 
years apiece. Mrs. Plotemy had caused the young 
Slokdolgers to be ranged in a row before her, and 
having associated Master Jones with them, proceeded 
to parochial duties in a manner which utterly paralyzed 
Mrs. Slokdolger into gazing helplessly afar off. 

“Oh, you’re there, Jessie,” said Mrs. Plotemy, on 
Prancer’s entrance, ‘‘ you have been very long—much 
longer than I anticipated, and of course my work has 
been rendered more arduous. On such a solemn and 
important occasion as the present, you should have 
exhibited more warmth in the mission we have engaged 
in. NowI cannot really recommend those children to 
the Bishop in their present condition.” . 

Naturally enough, Prancer fancied that the religious 
information of the shock-headed, scrofulous-looking 
creatures had bean weighed in Mrs. Plotemy’s balance 
and found wanting. 

“No—I cannot take upon me to do it—in their 
present state,” continued Mrs. Ptolemy, shaking her 
head. ‘Let me see—it might be possible—it might be 
tried—a good airy sieve would answer the purpose, with 
a strong infusion in the chafing dish—however, I shall 
take it into consideration, and it may be the means of 
leading them into the true way at last.” 

Mrs. Ptolemy speculated dreamily on the little group 
before her perched on a sieve undergoing a brimstone 
bath, and the thought was soothing—philanthropically 
delightful. And from these neglected candidates, her 
eye fell on Master Jones, whose unconquerable consti- 
tution always hoisted red ensigns in his cheeks; and 
Mrs. Ptolemy blessed the gentle sulphur spirit which 
had planted them there. 

Mrs. Slokdolger, feeling it obligatory on her to say 
something on the termination of the visit, advanced a 
step towards the dread Mrs. Ptolemy. 

“Which I ax your pardon, ma’am,” said Mrs. Slok- 
dolger, ‘* but will the gells do for the confi’mation ? ” 

‘Well, Iam not prepared to say that they will do,” 
was the answer, damping Mrs. Slokdolger’s maternal 
hopes most vividly. ‘At present, I should say no— 
but by to-morrow I shall decide whether it is expedient 
to put them through such a course as will render them 
suitable. I shall see about it.” 

_ Thank’ee, kindly,” replied Mrs. Slokdolger, in the 

‘ dark about the sieve which in Mrs. Ptolemy’s thoughts 
was a prominent part of the proposed ‘ course.’ ‘ Bell, 
she’s bin goin’ on two year at the night school; like- 
wise Bill and Janet—and Bess, she runs messages at 
the newspaper shop—so I’se think they’re pretty well 
for the confi’mation.” 

The entry of Mr. Slokdolger, very drunk and abusive, 
at this juncture, closed the conversation on the church 

rite. 

“ Holloa! wot’s all this,” he cried, with inebriated 
glee, catching hold of Mrs. Ptolemy by the waist. 
“Eh? come to see you're own Slokdolger?” 

Amidst a general chorus of shrieks—strophe and 
antistrophe—Mrs. Ptolemy disengaged herself from the 
amorous hold of Mr. Slokdolger, and stood under a 
pressure of sail for the door, which she reached in 
safety, followed by the consorts, Prancer and Jones. 

By the time Mrs. Ptolemy had finished her last page 
of meditative Macaulay, and had endued her spotless 
white ; when Prancer had closed her weary eyes on the 
long processes of mental trouble which had sprung out 
of the evening’s adventures ; when poor Mrs. Slokdolger 
had sobbed her last grief out by the side of her drunken 
brute of a husband; George Heath was sleeplessly sit- 
ting in his room brooding over the wayward outgoings 
of fate. 

“Let the morrow come as it will,” he said to himself, 
“it will find me unbroken, though bruised. She is 
weak—weak—and will let my good name perish. Who 





will not save a sister’s soul will scarcely feel for a poor 
man’s fame. And yet I could not betray her—no—no 
—I could never bring myself to do that.’ How strange 
a power is chance—chance? I believe it not, but as it 
is elsewhere called, Providence. A lesson is coming to 
me, written in scourges ; let me learn that lesson. But, 
oh! it is hard—hard on me,” he was crying, with 
steady features too, not more moved than the rocks of 
the defile by the trickle of the rill, “to have every 
dream and every plan killed by one false blow. Hit 
under the belt by fate. I will not repine—I believe in 
my God—and next to Him, in Mabel—one trust in 
heaven—one love on earth. It is enough—and I am 
strong again. But will my old friends believe it? 
Never ——”’ 

Thus through the night. No bed for George Heath 
—'tis only the sluggish and gross sin-led felon who 
would sleep the night before his execution—a better 
would watch and pray. So did he; till the clatter of 
heels on the stony streets and the vanishing twinkle of 
a lantern, proclaimed that labour was up and away. 

(To be continued.) 





A 
CROQUET. 

A twelvemonth from twenty with lovers in plenty, 

For Love’s planet riseth at maidenhood’s dawn — 
A neat little glove and a neat little boot, 
A shadowy glimpse of the daintiest foot, 

That ever yet daisylike dimpled a lawn ! 
The summer caresses a stray of her tresses, 

The bees to her rosy lips’ sweetness are drawn : 
A round of the waist and a bend of the head, 
A tap, and her mallet has croquéd the red 

To uttermost ends of the Baronet’s lawn. 
A roquét, a croquét, and Fred who is joky 

Fails heart, for the yellow has fled and withdrawn ; 
And Will and the Curate and Lionel Lee 
Are scattered and lost, and she turns upon me— 

Ah me for a trip with the blue on the lawn ! 


It rolls from the arches : the Baronet’s larches, 

That limit our green, on the shrubbery awn : 

A pitiless stroke, and now thither it flies : 
She has croquéd my blue, and a stroke of her eyes 

Has croquéd my heart far away on the lawn. 

Ah perilous rover to banish a lover ! 

Your life is one Croquét, my fairy, my fawn, 
Where the arches are made from a Cupid’s bent bow, 
And the clips are a clipping for life, dear, you know, 

At Hanover Square with a Bishop in lawn. 

L. H. F. pu TERReavx. 


BOB CARTER’S COTTON SPECULATION. 


BY CHARLES P. SHIRAS. 

“‘ Bob, Bob! you must come with us to California,” 
exclaimed half-a-dozen delicate-looking young gentle- 
men, as they encountered one of their friends in the 
street. 

** Indeed I will not,” answered Bob. 

Remember, this is your last chance! We will not 
be here to-morrow to coax you,” said one of the 
adventurers. ; 

“Tam very sorry to part with you all, but really I 
must tell you (I hope for the last time) that I can’t go.” 

*¢ And may we ask the reason? You had the fever 
as bad as any of us at first.” 

“ Ah! Ihave caught a new idea since then,” replied 
Bob, with a chuckle, expressive of great self-approba- 
tion. 

“ Well! what is it?” enquired the half-dozen young 
gold-washers in the same voice. They were curious to 
hear what road to fortune could be preferred to the one 
they were about to seek. 

“ You will all be secret ? as Hamlet says.” 

“* Yes, yes |” 

“* T would not have it talked about for the world!” 

‘Go on! honour bright with us always !” 

‘“* Well, then, I am going to marry an heiress !” 

‘* Hurrah!” shouted the weakly young gentlemen, 
with all the energy their weakness would permit. 
‘* Who is she? Don’t be afraid, we will all be as silent 
as the grave !” 

‘* Pshaw! you misundertand me. I don’t know yet 
who the lady may be; I speak in general terms, and, I 
repeat, Iam going to marry an heiress.” 

This anti-climax was received with a laugh of derision, 

“ You must be mad!” said the weakliest of the 
weakly young gentlemen; ‘‘ have we not all been 
marrying fortunes in the same way for years? And 
would we go on this fool’s errand, if we thought there 
was the smallest chance of catching heiresses in these 











sharp-witted times? Let me tell you, Bob, money 
marries money now-a-days. The days of romance, like 
those of miracles, are past. Cupid has lost his ultra- 
democratic principles, and no longer pairs off a page 
with a princess ; he now stands upon one broad estate 
and shoots his arrows to another. Undying affection 
can, therefore, no longer be turned to account.” 

“ Yes, it can.” 

“ Not, at all events, when a dashing young gentleman 
seeks to be the hero of the adventure; your finished 
manners would always cause you to be suspected. You 
should know all this as well as the rest of us, however, 
for your failures can hardly be counted.” 

“T have never yet made a systematic attempt,” 
answered Bob. ‘I have always been too careless; but 
T am in earnest now, and I have a strong faith that no 
adverse fate can prevent my success.” 

“Well, it is to be hoped you are not deceived by your 
pleasing faith; but we must lose no more time in 
talking. We meet again to-night, of course?” 

“ Of course,”’ answered the marrying man, 

These young men, whom we have introduced to the 
reader, all belonged to a class which, unhappily, is be- 
coming quite large in America. Thsy were born and 
bred gentlemen, with a family dignity and a personal 
dignity to support, and nothing to support them with. 
Two or three of them had studied law; but who would 
trust a case with a youth of fashion, who is supposed 
to enter a profession merely for fashion’s sake? They 
were in a more degraded position than the unjust 
steward in the parable; for while he was ashamed to 
beg, it may be justly inferred that he would have been 
willing to work, had he been able; but they, on the 
contrary, were not at all ashamed to beg (that is, 
depend upon their relations for support), and yet they 
would have murdered themselves and all their fashion- 
able connection, if they ever ventured upon such an 
enormity as physical labour. It would probably be 
unjust to say that they were never moved by a desire to 
plunge into the stream of enterprise, like thousands 
of young men around them; no doubt there were 
times when, in the desperation of empty pockets, they 
envied the hod-carriers and the street scrapers—but the 
chains of family dignity are generally too strong to be 
broken by anything short of positive want. 

As a matter of course, these young men were among 
the first who caught the gold fever. California offered 
a chance of making a fortune, and an escape from the 
restraints we have just described, and it may here be 
remarked that their class is very strongly represented 
in the valley of Sacramento. 

Bob, alias Robert Carter, Esq., met his friends that 
night at a party which was given by the parents of one 
of their number, in order to send them away with éclat. 
Our mercenary knight saw several new faces that he 
could have admired, but he turned from them in dis- 
dain, well knowing that to be a fortune-hunter he must 
close his heart to the temptations of beauty. He had 
not been long in the room, however, ere his eye rested 
upon # young lady, whose beauty of form and feature 
imperatively demanded more homage than a passing 
glance. She was trying to listen to a song which, amid 
loud talking and laughing, a fat little damsel was 
squeezing out of a very delicate pair of lungs. Bob was 
taken by surprise. The longer he looked the more 
handsome the lady appeared. ‘“ It will not do to ap- 
proach beauty such as that,” said he to himself, “ or 
all my wise plans will vanish like a dream.” Still he 
had not strength of will to turn away. One of his 
friends, seeing how he was occupied, and recollecting 
the conversation of the morning, approached him, and 
whispered in his ear— 

“ Ah! Bob, I see you have your eye on one of them 
already.” 

«One of what ?”’ asked Bob, in an absent manner. 

“ One of the greatest heiresses in the country !”’ 

“No, no! you are mistaken. I have been looking at 
that angel in the fawn-coloured—” 

“‘ And that angel,” interrupted the other, “ is Cordelia 
Cotton, one of the finest speculations within the circle 
of my sequaintance.” 

‘Impossible !” cried Bob: “she is not the daughter 
of old David Cotton, the owner of more estates than 
would make a German principality, and the greatest 
miser—” 

“ She is his only daughter, and the sole heiress of his 
broad acres; moreover, she is the finest looking girl in 
this goodly company.” 

“ She is indeed; and the first of her class that I ever 
looked upon who could boast of personal beauty. Are 
you acquainted with her?” 
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‘Yes; I met her once about a month ago, and have 
had a conversation with her this evening. I can easily 
effect an introduction.” ; 

Before ten minutes Bob was engaged in an agreeable 


téte-a-téte wish the charming stranger. This conversa- 
tton convinced him that she was not merely the most 
lovely girl he had ever seen, but the most witty, sensible, 
and agreeable. He was astonished, moreover, to find 
her thoroughly educated. He was in raptures; but he 
looked upon the prize as almost too great for a reason- 
able man to hope for. In conceiving the project of 
marrying a fortune, ho had fully nerved himself to 
encounter all the drawbacks of ugliness, ignorance, 
stupidity, &e. It is no wonder then that the union of 
great wealth with all that he most admired in woman, 
almost threw his senses off their balance. He regained 
his presence of mind, however, and proceeded cautiously 
in the determination to concentrate his energies, and tax 
his faculties to the utmost, in the pursuit of this rara 
avis among heiresses. 

He soon felt that he was meeting with reasonable en- 
couragement. He found little difficulty in leading the 
conversation into that confidential tone which gives such 
a charm to a new flirtation. Miss Cotton lived about 
twenty miles away in the country, and before the 
evening was over, Bob hinted that he would like to 
undertake the journey in the way of a visit. To his 
surprise and joy the lady naively answered— 

**No doubt pa would be glad to see you, for I have 
often heard him speak of your father as one of his 
oldest friends.”’ 

The next day, when Bob had passed through the 
farewell scenes with his friends, he retired to the 
“solitude of his chamber,” and began to rehearse a 
plan of attack upon the heart, of the heiress. He held 
the maxim that nine in ten of those who fail in the 
attempt to win the affections of women, have no right 
to blame anything save their own awkwardness. He 
looked upon love-making as an art in which a man may 
improve himself by care and study; and he was deter- 
mined that if he failed he would not have the additional 
mortification of recollecting any faux pas in the manner 
of conducting the campaign. He srepeated the warning 
to himself that he must refine his flattery up to the 
tone of the young Jady’s mind; that he must not ven- 
ture upon a single anecdote or reminiscence of any 
kind ; ‘that he must deal very sparingly in wit; and, in 
fine, that he must attempt to shine by the display of 
his moral rather than his intellectual faculties. He 
felt, also, that in placing himself under all these re- 
straints he must appear perfectly natural, or all his 
labour would be lost. ‘ ' 

There was another consideration which annoyed him 
exceedingly in spite of all his philosophy. As Miss 
Cotton resided in the country, every visit would create 
a bill of several dollars at the livery stables—and his 
purse would not bear many such drafts; hence arose a 
necessity for forcing a climax. After mature delibera- 
tion, he concluded that he would have to come to the 
declaration before the conclusion of the third visit. 

But we must here stop jto say a word in ‘our friend 
Bob's defence, lest we should make him appear worse 
than he was in reality. His motives were not wholly 
mercenary. Although he intended to make love upon 
scientific principles, he was not the less sincere. He 
thought much more frequently of Miss Cotton’s beauty 
and amiability than of her fortune. It is true, that if 
she had been ugly and ignorant he would still have 
tried to win her; but he would not have entered upon 
the business with anything like hearty good will. The 
logical reader may here say that we have merely proved 
that he was saved from positive rascality by circum- 
stances nearly allied tochance. This is true, but there are 
many honest men in the world who hold their integrity 
by the same slender thread. If it be a fact that many 
are led into the evil by the oft-recurring temptation of 
opportunity, it is equally true that others are saved 
from the evil they contemplated by the special inter- 
position of their lucky stars. 

In less than a week Bob ventured on his first visit. 
He was fully prepared to encounter an ill-bred, sus- 
picious reception on the part of the miserly father, and 
a cool forgetfulness of the warmth of her late flirtation 
on the part of the daughter. His joy was, therefore, 

. intense, when he was greeted with quiet indifference by 
the former, and unaffected cordiality by the latter. He 
had a fair field, and made much greater progress during 
this visit than he had dared to anticipate, and when he 
took his leave, his naturally sceptical temperament had 

| given ground, and his hopes were beginning to ‘run 
away with his cautious philosophy ; for, whereas he had 








met with nothing but bad fortune during his previous 
life, he now seem favoured by the purest kind of luck 
at every step. 

The second visit was even more encouraging. He 
was evidently received with favour as a serious suitor ; 
and, during a prolonged ramble in an adjoining wood, 
the conversation became so decidedly tender, that Bob 
departed the second time in the certainty that he had 
gained the commanding position of a lover whose 
declaration is anxiously expected. 

The third visit was the one appointed for the climax; 
and, as our hero had succeeded far beyond his expecta- 
tions, all fears concerning the danger of haste had 
vanished. And, in truth, his course was no easy one. 
He greeted his lady-love with tender warmth, proposed 
another ramble in the wood, and soon began to approach 
the subject of his passion. At this point, howeyer, he 
forgot all his training. A bond jide affection for fhe 
charming girl had taken possession of his heart, driving 
away all mercenary calculation ; and when at length he 
began to speak of his passion in plain terms, it was 
with all the ackwardness and (to a third person) 
ludicrous ardour of a green lover. He was accepted 
with becoming confusion; and, when they had re- 
entered the house, they had arrived at a perfect under- 
standing. Miss Cotton was certain that Pa would not 
give his consent to her marriage for at least a year to 
come; and it was concluded between them that he 
should not be “‘ spoken to” on the subject for the pre- 
sent. Bob of course proposed running away, for he 
recollected the proverb, ‘‘ There is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip;” but the lady would. not consent. 
The bill at the livery stable was not much increased, 
however, until this decision was reversed. The elope- 
ment was managed in a less undignified manner than 
is usual in such cases. Bob brought a carriage to the 
door at high noon, and Miss Cotton stepped into it with 
a careless remark to the old housekeeper that she 
‘‘would be back shortly.” They were driven to a 
private dwelling of a justice of the peace with whom 
Bob had make the necessary arrangements, after elo- 
quently overcoming fears of prosecution. They were 
shown into a little parlour, where they were soon joined 
by the squire, who brought one or two witnesses, drawn 
by lot from the female portion of the household, all the 
others being restrained to the privilege of peeping 
through the numerous knot-holes in the partition. 

“You are sure,” said the squire, taking Bob aside, 
and speaking in a low tone, “you are sure there is no 
danger in—’”’ 

‘*Not the slightest,” answered Bob, cutting off his 
question; ‘not the slightest, I assure you. Let us 
proceed to the ceremony immediately. It is no time 
now to parley.” 

“Well,” said the squire, ‘I suppose, as you say, 
there is no retreating now. What are the Christian 
names?” 

‘‘Robert and Cordelia,” replied Bob; “let us be 
quick.” 

Miss Cotton was led to the centre of the floor by the 
two witnesses, and the squire immediately began. He 
read the ceremony from a well-known book of law 
forms, called “The Lawyer’s Pocket Companion.” 
This form commences with a very solemn exhortation, 
which, reduced to common English, means that ‘* wed- 
lock is a ticklish thing;” and that people should be 
very careful how they engage in it without due con- 
sideration. This finished, Robert was asked if he 
would “ take this woman to be his wife, &c.,’’ to all of 
which he answered in a firm voice, “I will.’ 

The squire then turned to the lady and began— 

*‘ Cordelia ! will you take this man—” 

“ Amelia, you mean,” interrupted the bride, in a 
half-whispered, trembling voice. 

The squire blushed to the ears at what he supposed 
his own error, but he quickly substituted the name 
Amelia and finished the ceremony. He then walked to 
the other end of the room, as if to shake off his official 
dignity, and returning in three hasty strides, shook 
hands with both, saluted the bride, and expressed a 
hope that they might enjoy long life and uninterrupted 
bliss. But Bob, instead of returning thanks for the 
civility, was gazing at his wife with an air of curious 
wonder; and, as soon as he could get to sp@ak, he 
inquired in an anxious tone— 

«My dear, did you not make me call you Amelia?” 

“Of course I did! Is it possible you don’t know my 
christian name? He called me Cordelia at first—that 
is my cousin’s name.” 

“ Your cousin !—what cousin ?”’ 
“* My cousin who is away at school—the daughter of 











my uncle David Cotton whose house you have just 
left.” 

‘‘ And are you not his daughter?” inquired Bob, in 
the wildest astonishment. 

‘‘ And have you been making love to me and marrying 
me thinking that I was Cordelia Cotton?” cried the 
bride, giving question for question. 

“ But you always called the old gentleman ‘ Pa.’ ”! 

**T called him ‘Pa’ because Cordelia did. We were 
always such friends, and whatever she did I—” 

‘“‘ But I could take my oath I called you ‘my dearest 
Cordelia’ more than once.” 

“Tf you did, I never heard you.” 

“But my friend, by whom I was introduced to you, 
said you were Cordelia Cotton, and he seemed to 
know.” 

‘‘ But he didn’t know: how can I help other people’s 
mistakes? But I see how it is,” continued she, be- 
ginning to grow hysterical, ‘“‘I see the whole truth 
now! You thought you were marrying Cordelia Cotton 
the heiress, and I am a wretched, broken-hearted, 
deserted —”’ 

‘‘No, no! you are my own dear wife!” interrupted 
Bob, catching her in his arms in anticipation of a 
swoon, of which there were decided symptoms. 

“Oh, I am ruined! You have been deceived, and 
will hate me! I have nothing to hope for but death!” 

“ My dearest wife, you wrong me.” 

But Bob saw that there was no use in finishing the 
speech for the lady had already ‘“ gone off.” 

The squire, with commendable delicacy, had with- 
drawn at the beginning of the scene, forcing the two 
witnesses to follow and be content as he was, with the 
view through the knot-holes; and when he saw the 
melodramatic turn the affair had taken, he was not 
slow in re-entering with water, hartshorn, and other 
restoratives. 

The bride soon recovered her senses, but her grief 
immediately sought a new relief in a violent flood of 

tears, accompanied by heart-rending sobs. 

Bob’s distress knew no bounds. He now began to 
realize how deeply he loved his wife, heiress or no 
heiress. He had already made up his mind to shoot 
himself, in case he should fail in regaining her con- 
fidence. He was not without hope, however; and 
wishing to conclude the scene in a less public manner, 
he led her to the coach, which she entered, without 
apparently being conscious of what she was doing. 
Having directed the coachman to drive slowly toward 
the city, the distressed husband sprang in after her, 
and commenced an explanation in good earnest. 

It was necessary, however, to protest—yes, to swear in 
the most solemn manner, that he loved her more than 
life, that he loved her for herself alone, that he would go 
mad if she would not hear him, &c., before she could 
be brought to listen to him at all. This effected, he 
made an apologetic confession of his own part of the 
affair, claiming that he had fallen in love with her 
before he was told that she was an heiress. This was, 
in a great measure, true. He also, in a very delicate 
manner, used a most logical argument, which, when 
stripped of its long preamble and its lover-like rhetori- 
cal imagery, amounted to this : that inasmuch as he now 
showed himself perfectly satisfied with his bargain, it 
was immaterial whether he had hoped to marry a 
heiress or not. This common sense could not be re- 
sisted, and before they reached the city, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bob Carter were perfectly reconciled. Several important 
explanations were then given on the part of the lady. 
She informed her lord that she was an only child—that 
she had lost her mother while yet an infant, and her 
father about two years back. When the debts of the 
estate were paid, she found herself mistress of one 
thousand dollars, and no one to look to for assistance or 
advice save her miserly uncle. 

“But tell me,” said Bob, when she got thus far, 
“what led you to think that he would object to your 
marriage with the man of your choice?” 

“Because, when he took me to his house, in the 
madness of his avarice he made a bargain with me that 
I should pay him three dollars per week for my board- 
ing. This he considered a profitable speculation ; and 
as I expended only five hundred dollars, I knew he 
would not wish to part with me until he had secured the 
other five hundred.” 

* The old rascal !”” 

“« By the bye!” interrupted Bob, ‘speaking of money 
puts me in mind of something I had forgotten. How 
am I to support you? I am as poor as an author.” 

‘* Go to work!” answered Mrs. Carter, coolly. 

“That's a fact!” exclaimed Bob, opened his eyes, a8 
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a new light broke in upon him, “I shall have to go to 
work now, and no mistake !” 

From that moment ‘the was a new being. The crisis 
called forth the energies of the man. With his wife’s 
little dowry, and a reasonable credit obtained through 
his friends, he was enabled to enter as a partner in an 
active and profitable business. His beautiful and ami- 
able wife, who has nobly sustained and fostered his 
newly-found energies, declares that when he has ac- 
quired a competency she will coax him to retire, lest he 
should become too fond of money, and fall into the 
disease of her uncle, who still hangs on to his life and 
his—dollars. Should she keep her word, she will cer- 
tainly be a pattern among wives. 

Bob has lately heard some strange stories from his 
friends in California. They are all driving carts for 
one hundred dollars per week, and paying ninety-nine 
dollars and ninety-nine cents for board and washing ; 
but as our hero has thoroughly studied the mysteries of 
“profit and loss,” he does .not grow dizzy at the 
thoughts of such a lucrative business. 

In winding up this authentic history, there is one 
thread which we have not yet touched. The question 
will undoubtedly be asked—* Did the very quick-witted 
Miss Cotton really never suspect Bob’s error until the 
moment of explanation?” This same question oc- 
curred to Bob himself, during the scene in the coach. 
It certainly did seem strange that he had never uttered 
anything which would betray his mistake. He said 
nothing at the time, however, and he has been too 
happy ever since to think about the matter. Perhaps 
he is right ; ‘bygones should be bygones.” As far as 
I, the faithful narrator, am concerned, let me say that 
I eschew all empiricism. I am too well aware of the 
boundaries which have been placed upon the pene- 
trating powers of the human mind to attempt to 
search the heart of a woman in the hope of finding a 
secret of this delicate nature. 








HEAVEN OUR HOME. 





When sinks the red sun in the mere 

At close of autumn cold and sere, 

We, workers from the world’s broad way, 
Seek homewards with the failing day : 

A rush-light trembles in the pane, 

The thatch is grey from wind and rain, 
But stars shall light the boundless dome, 
And winds be still—in Heav’n our home! 


Sometimes a darker twilight falls 

Than ev’ning on the ivied walls, 
Sometimes a longer rest than sleep 

In silence will our darlings keep : 

No more “‘ good morrow ” shall we say 
Till breaks the dawn of endless day, 
But never shall the darkness come 
Athwart the light of Heav’n our home ! 


On earth we oft recall the tone 

Of friends afar in exile gone, 

And faintly feel the clasping hand 
That weary toils in distant land ; 

And death and danger lie between 

In raging sea—in sky serene-—— 

But, gathered from the field and foam, 
We'll meet again in Heav’n our home ! 


The shadow of the branching lime, 

The dews that fall at evening time, 

The stars that wane—the winds that wail— 
All tell us life is brief and frait ; 

But bright the everlasting bloom 

That hath no shadow, past the tomb ; 

No dews shall weep—no tempests roam— 
No stars shall set—in Heav’n our home! 


H. F. 


THE ESQUIMAUX. 
g —— 

On August 1st 1864, I commenced my explorations 
among the Esquimaux. The squat and squalids huts, 
stuck down upon the earth without any pretence of 
raised foundation, and jumbled together, corner to side, 
back to front, any way, as if some wind had blown them 
there, did not improve on acquaintance. The walls, 
five feet high, were built of poles some five inches in 
diameter; the low roof, made of similar poles, was 
heavily heaped with earth. What with this deep 
earth-covering, and with their grovelling toward the 
earth in such a flat and neighbonurly fashion, they had a 
dreadfully under-foot look, and seemed rather dens 
than houses. Many were ragged and rotten, all in- 
conceivably cheerless. No outhouses, no inclosures, no 








vegetation, no relief of any kind. About and between 
them the swardless ground is all trodden into mud. 
Prick-eared Esquimaux dogs huddle, sneak, bark, and 
snarl around, with a free fight now and then, in which 
they all fall upon the one that is getting the worst of it. 
Before the principal group of huts, in the open space 
between them and the mansion, a dead dog lies rotting : 
children lounge listlessly, and babies toddle through the 
slutch about it. Here and there a full-grown Esquimaux, 
in greasy and uncouth garb, loiters, doing nothing, 
looking nothing. 

Enter a hut. The door is five feet high,—that is, the 
height of the wall. Stoop a little,—ah, there goes a 
hat to the ground, and a hand toa hurt pate! One 
must move carefully in these regions, which one hardly, 
knows whether to call sub- or supra-terranean. 

This door opens into a sort of porch occupying one 
end of the den; the floor, earth. Three or four large, 
dirty dogs lie dozing here, and start up with an aspect 
of indescribable, half-crouching, mean malignity, as we 
enter; but a sharp word, with perhaps some menace of 
stick or cane, sends the cowardly brutes sneaking away. 
In a corner is a circle of stones, on which cooking is 
done; and another day we may find the family here 
picking their food out of a pot, and serving themselves 
to it, with the fingers. Save this primitive fireplace, 
and perhaps a kettle for the dogs to lick clean, this porch 
is bare. 

From this we cfouch into the liviing-room through a 

door two and a half or three feet high, and find ourselves 
in an apartment twelve feet square, and lighted by a 
small, square skin window in the roof. The only 
noticeable furniture consists of two board beds, with 
skins for bed-clothes. The women sit on these beds, 
sewing upon seal-skin boots. They receive us with their 
characteristic fat and phlegmatic good-nature, a pleasant 
smile on their chubby cheeks and in their dark, dull 
eyes,—making room for us on the bedside. Presently 
others come in, mildly curious to see the strangers,— 
all with the same aspect of unthinking, good-tempered, 
insensitive animal content. The head is low and smooth; 
the cheek-bones high, but less so than those of 
American Indians; the jowl so broad and heavy as 
sometimes to give the ensemble of head and face the outline 
of a cone truncated and rounded off above. In the 
females, however, the cheek is so extremely plump as 
perfectly to pad these broad jaws, giving, instead of the 
prize-fighter physiognomny, an aspect of smooth, gentle 
heaviness. Even without this fleshy cheek, which is 
not noticeable, and is sometimes noticeably wanting, in 
the men, there is the same look of heavy, well-tempered 
tameness. The girls have a rich blood colour in their 
swarthy cheeks, and some of them are really pretty, 
though always in a lumpish, domestic-animal style. 
The hands and feet are singularly small; the fingers 
short, but nicely tapered. Take hold of the hand, and 
you are struck with its cetacean feel. It is not flabby, 
but has a peculiar blubber-like, elastic compressibility, 
and seems not quite of human warmth. 

See them in their houses, and you see the horizon of 
their life. In these fat faces, with their thoughtless 
content, in this pent-up, greasy, wooden den, the 
whole is told. The air is close and fetid with animal 
exhalations. The entrails and part of the flesh of a 
seal, which lie on the floor in a corner,—to furnish a 
dinner,—do not make the atmosphere nor the aspect 
more agreeable. Yet you see that to them this is 
comfort, this is completeness of existence. If they are 
hungry, they seek food. Food obtained, they return to 
eat and be comfortable until they are again hungry. 
Their life has, on this earth at least, no further outlook. 
It sallies, it returns, but here is the fruition ; for is not 
the seal-flesh dinner there, nicely and neatly bestowed 
on the floor? Arethey not warm? (The den is swelter- 
ingly hot.) Are they not fed? What would one have 
more ? 

Yes, somewhat more, namely, tobacco,—and also 
second-hand clothes, with which to be fine in church. 
For these they will barter seal-skins, dogs-skins, seal- 
skin boots, a casual bear-skin, bird-spears, walrus-spears, 
anything they have té vend,—concealing their traffic a 
little from the missionaries. Coloured glass beads were 
also in request among the women. Ph-—-had brought 
some large, well-made pocket-knives, which being use- 
ful, he supposed would be desired. Notat all; they 
were fumbled indifferently, then invariably declined. 
But a plug of tobocco,—ah, that now is something ! 

The men wear tight seal-skin trousers and boots, with 
an upper garment of the same material, made like a 
Guernsey frock. In winter a hood is added, but in 
summer they all go bareheaded,—the stiff, black hair 


chopped squarely off across the low forehead, but longer 
behind. The costume of the females is more peculiar, 
—seal-skin boots, seal-skin trousers, which just spring 
over the hips, and are there met by a body-garment of 
seal-skin more lightly coloured. Over this goes an 
astonishing article of apparel somewhat resembling the 
dress-coat in which unhappy civilization sometimes 
compels itself to masquerade, but—truth stranger than 
fiction !—considerably more ugly. A long tail hangs 
down to the very heels; a much shorter peak comes 
down in front; at the sides it is scooped out below, 
showing a small portion of the light-coloured body-gar- 
ment, which irresistibly suggests a very dirty article of 
lady-linen whereon the eyes of civilized decorum forbear 
to look, while an adventurous imagination associates it 
only with snowy whiteness. The whole is surmounted 
by an enormous peaked hood, in which, now and then, 
one sees a baby carried. 

This elegant garment was evidently copied from the 
skin of an animal,—so Ph acutely suggested. The 
high peak of the hood represents the ears; the arms 
stand for the fore legs ; the downward peak in front for 
the hind legs sewed together; the rear dangler repre- 
sents the tail. I make no doubt that our dress-coat 
has the same origin, though the primal conception has 
been more modified. It is a bear-skin plus Paris. 

Is the reader sure of his ribs and waistcoat buttons ? 
If so, he may venture to look upon an Esquimaux 
woman walking,—which I take to be the most ludricous 
spectacle in the world. Conceive of this short, squat, 
chunky, lumpish figure in the costume deseribed,— 
grease ad libitum being added. The form is so plump 
and heavy as very much to project the rear dangler at 
the point where it leaves the body, while below it falls 
in, and goes with a continual muddy slap, slap, against 
the heels. The effect of this, especially in the profile 
view, is wickedly laughable, but the gait makes it more 
so. The walk is singularly slow, unelastic, loggy, and 
is characterised at each step by an indescribable, sudden 
sag or slump at the hip. As she thus slowly and heavily 
churns herself along, the nether slap. emphasizes each 
step, as it were,with an exclamation-point ; while, as 
the foot advances, the shoulder and the whole body on 
the same side turn and sag forward, the opposite 
shoulder and side dragging back,—as if there were a 
perpetual debate between the two sides whether to 
proceed or not. It was so laughable that it made one 
sad; for this, too, was a human being. The gait of the 
men, on the contrary, is free and not ungraceful. 

It was my fortune to witness an Esquimaux wedding ! 
In the chapel,—Moravian ceremony,—so far not 
noticeable. Costume same as above, only of white 
cloth heavily embroidered with red. Demeanour 
perfect. Bride obliged to sit down midway in the 
ceremony, overpowered with emotion. She did so with 
a dignity, that would not have misbecome a duchess. 

When the ceremony was ended, the married pair 
retired into the mission-house, and half an hour later 
I saw them going home. This was the curious part of 
the affair. The husband walked before, taking care not 
to look behind, doing the indifferent and unconsious 
with great assiduity, and evidently making it 2 matter 
of serious etiquette not to know that anyone followed. 
Four rods behind comes the wife, doing the un- 
conscious with equal industry. She is not following 
this man here in front—bless us, no indeed !—but is 
simply walking out, or going to see a neighbour, this 
fine afternoon, and does not observe that any one 
precedes her. Following thatman? Pray, where were 
you reared, that you are capable of so discourteous a 
supposition? It gave me a malicious pleasure to see 
that the pre-Adamite man, as well as the rest of us, im- 
poses upon himself at times these difficult duties, toting 
about that foolish face, so laboriously vacant of pre- 
cisely that with which it is brimming full. 

To adjust himself to outer nature is the sole task of 
the primitive man. The grand success of the 
Esquimaux in this direction {s the kayak. This is his 
victory and his school. It is a seal-skin Oxford or 
Cambridge, wherein he takes his degree as master of 
the primeval arts. Here he acquires not only physical 
strength and quickness, but self-posession also, mental 
agility, the instant use of his wits,—here becomes, in 
fine, a cultivated man, 

It is no trifling matter. Years upon years must be 
devoted to these studies. Oxford and Cambridge do 
not task one more, nor exhibit more degrees of success. 
Some fail, and never graduate ; some become illustrious 
for kayak-erudition. 

This culture has also the merit of entire seriousness 








and sincerity. Life and death, not merely a name in 
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the newspapers, are in it. Of all vehicles, on land or 
sea, to which man intrusts himself, the kayak is safest 
and unsafest. It is a very hair-bridge of Mohammed : 
security or destruction is in the finest poise of a moving 
body, the turn of a hand, the thought of a moment. 
Every time that the Esquimaux spears a seal at sea 
he pledges his life upon his skill. With a touch, with 
& moment's loss of balance, the tipsy craft may go 
over, the oar, with which it is to be restored, may get 
entangled may escape from the hand, may—what not ? 
For all what-nots the kayaker must preserve instant 
preparation; and with his own life on the tip of his 
fingers, he must make its preservation an incidental 
matter. He is there, not to save his life, but to cap- 
ture a seal worth a few dollars! It is his routine 
work. 

Probably there is no race of men on earth whose 
ordinary avocations present so constantiy the alternative 
of rarest skill on the one hand or instant destruction 
on the other. And for these avocations one is fitted 
only by a scholarship, which it requires prolonged 
schooling, the most patient industry, and the most 
delicate consent of mind and body to attain. If among 
us the highest university-education were necessary, in 
order that one might live, marry, and become a house- 
holder, we should but parellel in our degree the scheme 
of their life. 


In the kayak the Esquimeanx attains to beauty. As 


he rows, the extremes of the two-bladed oar revolve, 
describing rhythmic circles; the body holds itself in airy 
poise, and the light boat skims away with a look of 
life. The speed is greater than our swiftest boats 
attain, and the motion graceful as that of a flying bird. 
Kayak and rower become to the eye one creature; and 
the civilized spectator must be stronger than I in his 
own conceit not to feel a little humble as he looks on. 

We had racing one calm evening. Three kayaks 
competed: the prize—O civilization !—was a plug of 
tobacco. How the muscles swelled! ‘How the airy 
things flew! ‘ Hi! Hi!” jockey the lookers on: they 
fly swifter still, Up goes another plug,—another !— 
another !—and the kayaks half leap from the water. 
It was sad withal. 

The racing over, there was a new feat. One of the 
kayakers placed himself in his little craft directly across 
the course; another stationed himself at a distance, 
and then, pushing his kayak forward at his utmost 
speed, drove it directly over the other! the high, 
sloping bow rose above the middle of the stationary kayak 
on which it impinged, and, shooting up quite out of 
water, the boat skimmed over. 

The Esquimaux is an honest creature. I had 
engaged a woman to make me a pair of fur boots, 
leaving my name on a slip of paper. L——, next 
day, roaming among the huts, saw her hanging them 
out to dry. Enamoured of them, and ignorant of our 
bargain, he sought to purhcase them; but at the first 
token of his desire, the woman rushed into the hut, 
and brought forth the slip of paper, as a sufficient 
answer to all questions on that matter. L—— having 
told me of the incident, and informed me that he had 
elsewhere bargained for a similar pair, I was wicked 
enough to experiment upon this fidelity, desirous ‘of 
learning what I could. Taking, therefore, some clothes 
which I knew would be desired, and among them a 
white silk handkerchief bordered with blue, which had 
been purchased at Port Mulgrave, all together far 
exceeding in value the stipulated price, I sought the 
hut, and began admiring the said boots, now nearly 
finished. Instantly came forth the inevitable slip with 
L——’s name upon it. Making no sign, I proceeded 
to unroll my package. The good creature was intensely 
taken with its contents, and gloated over jthem with 
childish delight. But though she rummaged every 
corner to find somewhat to exchange with them, it 
evidently did not even enter her thoughts to offer me 
the boots. I took them up and admired them again ; 
she immediately laid her hand on the slip of paper. 
So I gave her the prettiest thing I had, and left with a 
cordial okshni (good-bye). ’ 

This honesty is attributed to missionary instruction, 
and with the more colour as the untaught race is noted 
for stealing from Europeans everything they can lay 
hands on. It is only, however, from foreigners that 
they were ever accustomed to steal. Toward each 
other they have ever been among the most honest of 
human beings. Civilization and the seal they re- 
gardod as alike lawful prey. The missionaries have 
not implanted in them a new disposition, but only 


extended the scope of an old and marked characteristic. . 


At the some time their sense of pecuniary obligation 





would seem not to extend cver long period. Of the 
missionaries in winter they buy supplies on credit, but 
show little remembrance of the debt when summer 
comes. All must be immediate with them; neither 
their thought nor their moral sense can carry far; they 
are equally improvident for the future and forgettul 
of the past. 

They evidently feel that the mission-house owes 
them a living. They make gardens, go to church and 
save their souls, for the missionaries; it is but fair 
that they should be fed at a pinch in return. The 
religion of the Esquimaux is, nine parts in ten at least, 
a matter of personal relation between him and the 
missionaries. He goes to church as the dog follows his 
master,—expecting a bone and hoping for a pat in 
return. He comes promptly at a whistle (the chapel- 
bell) ; his docility and decorum are unimpeachable ; he 
does what is expected of him with a pleased wag of the 
tail; but it is still, it is always, the dog and his master. 

The Esquimaux are celebrtaed as gluttons. This, 
however, is but one half the fact. They can eat, they 
can also fast, indefinitely. For a week they gorge 
themselves without exercise, and have no indigestion ; 
for a week, exercising vigorously, they live on air, frozen 
air, too, and experience no exhaustion. Last winter 
half a dozen appeared at Square-Island Harbour, sent 
out their trained dogs, drove in a herd of deer, and 
killed thirteen. They immediately encamped, gathered 
fuel, made fires, began to cook and eat,—ate themselves 
asleep ; then waked to cook, eat, and sleep again, until 
the thirteenth deer had vanished. Thereupon they 
decamped, to travel probably hundreds of miles, and 
endure days on days of severe labour, before tasting, or 
more than tasting, food again. 

My feeling with respect to the Esquimaux is that in 
reality they have no future. Civilization affects them, 
but only by mechanical modification, not by vital refresh- 
ment and renewal. The more they are instructed, the 
weaker they become. 

If they assume in any degree the ideas and habits of 
civilization, it is only as their women sometimes put on 
calico gowns over their seal-skin trousers. The modi- 
fication is not even skin-deep. It is a curios illustration 
of this immobility, that no persuasion, no authority, 
can make them fishermen. Inseparable from the sea- 
shore, the Esquimaux will not catch a fish, if he can 
catch a dinner otherwise. The missionaries, both as 
matter of paternal care and as a means of increasing 
their own traffic.—by which the station is chiefly sus- 
tained,—have done their utmost to make the natives 
bring in fish for sale, and have failed. These people 
are first sealers, then hunters; some attraction in the 
blood draws them to these occupations ; and at last it 
is an attraction in the blood which they obey. 

. Yet on the outermost surface of their existence they 
change, and die. At Hopedale, out of a population of 
some two hundred, twenty-four died in the month of 
March last! At Nain, where the number of inhabitants 
is about the same, twenty-one died in the same month ; 
at Okak, also twenty-one. More than decimated in ak 
month ! 

The long winter suffocation in their wooden dens, 
which lack the ventilation of the igloe that their untaught 
wit had devised, has doubtless much to do with this mor- 
tality. But one feels that there is somewhat deeper 
in the case. One feels that the hands of the great 
horologe of time have hunted around the dial, till they 
have found the hour of doom for this primeval race. 
Now at length the tolling bell says tothem, ‘“‘ Nomore! 
no the earth no more!” ; 








THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 





A light in the window gleameth 
Each night as I homeward roam : 
It glows like a friendly beacon, 
To bid me a welcome home. 
Just as the North star cheereth 
The mariner lost at sea, 
To me is that ray endearing— 
It burneth alone for me. 


Beside the bright lamp one sitteth, 
‘Who watcheth whene’er I roam : 
The light of her eye is ever 
The beacon that lights my home. 
She listeth my step, and quickly, 
The door springeth wide and free ; 
And fondly I press the bosom, 
That burneth alone for me ! 





W. S Passmore. 





HAND AND GLOVE. 
A CITY NOVELET. 
BY L. H. F. Du TERREAUX. 


—»— 
CHAPTER XIV. (continued.) 

Meanwhile, the polished Devane had found an object 
worthy his principles in Miss Canoodles. It has been 
said that Mr. Devane devoted his life to the concoction 
of small blandishments for the enslavement of the fair. 
He was perpetually yoking himself to some feminine 
triumphal car, reserviug himself the privilege of un- 
yoking whenever he pleased. The possession of a deep, 
low voice enabled him to use little impressive speeches 
in italics with telling effect on the female heart. He 
was essentially a lady-killer; and Miss Canoodles was a 
pretty girl who was engaged to somebody on an average 
every six weeks, and usually disengaged about two 
months afterwards. She was one of those young ladies 
—and there are many yet—who needed a male sympa- 
thiser in their esthetics. She had a heart full of the 
soup of human kindness, which required to be poured 
into a tureen of masculine manufacture. At present, 
she had just had a little disappointment in a love affair. 
She was by no means unused to such, and knew how to 
turn these matters to the enjoyment of herself and her 
friend. ' 

**T require to be understood,” sighed Miss Canoodles 
to the sympathising Devane. ‘‘ The world is so hollow 
and society so conventional that it is hard for a poor 
girl to find herself understood.” And Mr. Devane gen- 
erously offered to understand her. 

There were many waifs and strays in the social 
whirlpool at Throgmorton’s house, and among these 
was the Rev. Lambe Kuttlitz. He was too good a 
young clergyman to dance, although by no means 
evangelical; but he held to appearances. . Mildly es- 
chewing dancing and eschewing whist, he innocently 
wandered into the billiard-room, from which he retired 
in dismay, and sought the society of the eminent 
pianist, Herr Bang, to whom the Rev. Lambe KuttlitZ, 
unaware of the lingual deficiencies of that great artist, 
addressed himself. 

“What, sir,” said the Rev. Lambe Kuttlitz, confi- 
dentially, ‘do you think—I speak in the knowledge of 
your musical attainments—what do you think of 
Gregorians ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” answered Herr Bang, hazily. ‘They are 
very mosh. So.” 

With which lucid remark the eminent Herr was led 
away by Mrs. Throgmorton, to play in an adjoining 
room an Invocation, in five movements of twenty 
minutes per movement, to a row of fossil dowagers, 
who looked as though they had been dug up from a 
Gneiss formation of uncertain antiquity. 

So the evening wore on and supper-time approached. 
But before that most sacred period of social festivity 
had arrived, a diversion was afforded to Mr. Wire, im- 
pudently esconced between two young ladies of more 
than ordinary silliness. A footman had approached 
Mr. Wire in this position, and said— 

‘‘There’s a person in the ’all, sir, who wishes to see 
you as soon as conwenient.” 

‘¢ What sort of person ?”” demanded Wire, 

“A young woman, sir,” answered the servant. 

And Wire, descending, found in the person of the 
young woman who had wished to see him, his discarded 
and deserted wife. 





CHAPTER XV. 


His worst enemies could not accuse Mr. Wire of 
either moral or physical courage; but he possessed 
enough coarseness in his nature (and courage is a form 
of nervous coarseness : your sensitive-nerved people are 
mostly cowards) to be able to show brutality towards 
&@ woman. Consequently, on first recovering from 
the surprise his wife’s sudden appearance caused him, 
Mr. Wire acted promptly. He glanced round the pas- 
sage for his hat, found it, put it on, closed the hall 
door behind him, and threading his way through the 
waiting footmen and linkboys that thronged the steps 
and clung to the area railings like so many festive flies, 
Mr. Wire passed along the street, followed by his wife. 

When he got to Hanover Square he crossed over to 
the railings of the gardens in the centre, his wife 
closely following at his heels. No word had been spoken 
yet. Then, turning with the fierceness and swiftness 
of a tiger, he seized the woman by the throat and 





swung her against the railings. 
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“ You beast!” he hissed— you blasphemous beast !’ 
(not that his wife was in the least inclined to profanity, 
but the alliteration came impromptu to Mr. Wire, and 
he regarded it as rather a good epigram.) ‘ You'll dog 
me about, will you? You'll try and spoil my little 
games, will you—you'll intrude on my schemes of ad- 
vancement? You won’t even leave me alone in the 
gay and festive scene, the halls of dazzling light, 
without showing your ugly anatomy. Oh beast, beast— 
bumptious and blasphemous beast!” Jerking his 
epithets out, Mr. Wire made an effort at each ejacula- 
tion to impale his wife’s head on the spikes of the 
rails. 

And in all probability he might have succeeded, despite 
her struggles, but that his quick eye discerned a 
constable at the extreme end of the square advancing, 
so he conceived it politic to pause. The moment he 
did so, his wife, recovering the faculties of which he 
had been first depriving her, struck at him with 
something hard and ponderous in her hand, and Wire, 

« with a cry, fell down like a stone. Then she, no’ 
observing the constable or anything else in the deserted 
square save him prostrate at her feet, bent over him. 

“ Cruel and cowardly villain,” she muttered, “ there 
is a limit to even my patience. Get up,” she added, as 
he lay motionless; “get up and listen to what I have 
to say.” 

He made neither motion nor reply. The constable, 
attracted by the cry, drew nearer. 

“Qh heavens!” she exclaimed. “I have killed 
him ! ” 

Apparently she had; for he lay there helpless, with 
an ugly mark on his-forehead. In her terror she 
dropped the weapon she had used, and the constable, 
grasping her with one hand, stooped and with the 
other picked up the instrument. It was a life preserver. 

Without uttering a word, the man held her tightly by 
the arm, and sprung a rattle. Two or three watchmen 
instantly collected, and a few ministering attendants 
ran up from the house in George Street, in the hope of 
having the monotony of their waiting varied by a street 
row. 

She stood passive, making no resistance; and the 
watchmen raised the senseless Wire. One or two of 
the link-boys thought they recognised him as one of 
the “‘gen’l’m’n” at the party; others were doubtful. 
A proposal was made to carry him into the house and 
revive him, for it was agreed an attempt had been made 
to murder him; but as they lifted him up, Wire re- 
vived and opened his eyes. 

“ Constable,” he said, ‘‘ have you secured her?” 

“ All right, your honour,” answered the man. 

“T give her in charge. I—I am better now; I can 
walk to the station. Robbery and attempted murder ; 
that’s the charge.” 

There was a murmur of interest, and the watchmen 
closed round the woman. She, on her part, made no 
resistance; uttered no word; but was violently pro- 
pelled along in the direction of Regent Street, where 
the footman and attendants left the party, and returned 
to the house, lest their services should be required. 

On the way to the station in Marlborough-street, 
Wire detailed his charge. He had been returning 
home from a party, when the woman (a stranger to 
him) accosted him. He was talking to her, advising 
her to go home, and proffering her a sum to obtain a 
night’s lodging if she were too poor to pay for one, 
when she made a grasp at his watch and at the same 
time felled him. 

At the station he made the same charge. Passive 
and silent, she was locked up for the night, her accuser 
signing the charge in the constable’s book. Then he 
left a small guerdon with his preserver and betook his 
way back to George-street, Hanover Square. 

“Let me see,” he muttered in high humour with 
himself. “ That was not a bad stroke on my part, 
that tumbling down and gammoning insensibility. I 
have got rid of Sally for some time at any rate, 
and she promised to become troublesome. Curse it, 
she has given me the headache though! Now if I 
appear to-morrow and press the charge, she'll get some 
little term of imprisonment. I’m afraid I can’t 
transport her: I’m afraid not; but at all events I get 
her out of the way. For six months at least ; and in 

six months much may be done; Gad, I'll go at it at 
once; I'll strike while the iron’s hot. I stand well 
with the governor, as I ought, knowing what I know. 
He’s all right at the present moment, and will be 
able to tip his daughter something handsome, I'll 
make the proposal to-night.” 





He picked his way back to Throgmorton’s house, 
and entered. The guardians of the area were interested 
to see him come back, and to have their doubts 
solved, but he stayed not to answer questions, 
but passed into the servants’ hall. There a little 
maneuvring with a ladysmaid accompanied by a 
shilling and an embrace had the effect of despatching 
that Hebe in search of a little pearl powder, which the 
fair Miss Canoodler, who had dressed in the house, 
had brought with her. A small application of this on 
his forehead removed from Mr. Wire’s face all trace of 
his misfortune in Hanover Square, and he re-entered 
the ball-room, brazen as ever. 

He found that the dancers had paused to allow Mr. 
Warbleboy, the eminent vocalist, to join issue with 
Madame Tickletone, the eminent vocalist, in a duet of 
supernatural innocence. The duet represented an 
Arcadian State of Society in which people in the 
pursuit of psychological information asked each other 
questions and suggested forms of being different to 
that in which they lived. For example, Mr. Warbleboy 
placed a vocal problem before Madame Tickletone in 
the following manner: “ If Sister, you’d the power,” 
he suggested lyrically, ‘If Sister, you’d the power, Oh 
would you not agree, To flutter in a bower, And be a 
happy Bee-he-he, And be a happy Bee?” Then both 
Mr. Warbleboy and Madame Tickletone sang together, 
“Ah yes, if fairy powers Could grant us this decree, 
These joyous souls of ours Would flutter like a bee.” 
Then, as the ensemble concluded the first verse, there 
was a little buzzing symphony in the accompaniment 
to carry out the idea of a pretty little hive of souls all 
fluttering happily together. Then for the second verse 
Madame Tickletone replied to Mr. Warbleboy’s sugges- 
tion, as was indeed polite. ‘‘ Yet brother, I’m afraid 
The little happy bee To bite and sting is made: I'd 
rather be a Tree-he-he, I’d rather be a Tree.” On 
which announcement Mr. Warbleboy, thinking Madame 
Tickletone was probably quite right, joined in the chorus, 
which ran thus :—“ Ah, yes, would I were made A talland 
spreading tree, To shelter neath my shade The loved 
ones all round me!” And Mr. Warbleboy and Madame 
Tickletone being unanimous in the preference of an 
arboriferous over an entomological state of existence, 
came out very strong in the last line, and, by singing 
‘““ME” as though it had been printed very large, 
brought down the ball room in enthusiastic applause. 
I am sorry to say, however, there were four people who 
had paid no attention to the duet, and that two of these 
four ought, at all events, to have known better. Alfred 
Throgmorton, growing moodier and moodier, after the 
manner of young gentlemen in love who have made 
asses of themselves in the quarter above all others 
wherein they should behave properly, had resolved on 
wreaking some sort of social vengeance on Emily. He 


had asked her not to dance with Devane; he had P 


threatened her with his anger if she dared dance with 
him ; and here she actually did so—not once, but four 
times! Whereupon Alfred had recklessly attached 
himself to the train of Miss Canoodles, who, in the 
pursuit of masculine “ understanding,” was delighted to 
be understood by an engaged man. And Emily, si- 
lently chafing at her lover’s infidelity, was listening, 
with apparent gratification though actually without 
knowing what he was talking about, to the courtly 
phrases of the polished Devane. 

Wire crossed the room, with a smile for the situation, 
which he readily took in, and made his way towards Lucy 
Throgmorton, at that moment rather overwhelmed with 
a flood of small talk from Mr. Chafferson, who had 
been satirising the company, criticising the last novel, 
asking conundrums, and relating an extraordinary per- 
sonal achievement, in which a bargee, a high-wheeled 
dog-cart, and a mare were mysteriously connected. All 
this Chafferson had poured out in a breath, and Lucy, 
looking with amusement at his quaintness, was about 
to reply, when the form of Mr. Wire darkened the 
moral atmosphere. 

“They are about to form another set,” said he 
ingratiatingly ; ‘‘may I have the pleasure and honour 
of Miss Lucy’s hand ?” 

She looked at him disdainfully for one moment, and 
referred to her card. ‘I will dance with you the 
next to this,” she said, and joined Chafferson, who 
thought, ‘“‘ What insufferable snob is this, I wonder, 
who calls her Miss Lucy?” And when the dance was 
finished he resigned her to Wire, favouring that 
worthy with a prolonged stare, and then betook 
himself off to find out Joe, to whom, over sherry 
and maccaroons, he confided that the most infernal 





snob he ever saw had come up to Miss Throgmorton, 
and she had gone off with him. He was the more 
surprised, Chafferson was, as Miss Throgmorton was 
an uncommonly fine girl with a good deal of sense 
about her, and deuced pretty; and to go away with 
a wretched yellow snob was brutal, simply brutal. 
Joe, sympathising, agreed that it was very wrong 
indeed, although the thing had occurred to him 
frequently; in fact, Joe, not to be behindhand, related 
a long history of a young lady named Jessie, whose 
passion for him, Joe, had been the one bright spot 
of his existence, until it culminated in the most 
uncalled-for desertion, and in the summary sailing of 
the lady and her whole family, without any ostensible 
motive, for Australia. Chafferson asking when that 
had occurred, Joe replied, “ At six o'clock this after- 
noon.” He then poured half a decanter of sherry into 
a tumbler, and solemnly observing, ‘* Willy : to Jessie !” 
drank it off, woefully wrung Chafferson’s hand and 
marched back to the ball-room with an air of funereal 
dignity. 

Meanwhile “the snob” addressed himself to his 
partner. 

“You are more than usually condescending, Miss Lucy, 
to accept me for this dance. I thought, that I should 
have to ask you a great many times before you would 
do me the honour.” 

“You are my father's guest,” retorted Lucy, looking 
straight before her and not at him. “That is why I 
am dancing with you. There is no condescension in 
the case.” 

“Perhaps there is no pleasure in the case?” he 
suggested, maliciously. 

She did not reply; looking still straight in front of 
her, and scorning to bandy words with him. He re- 
garded her for a minute out of the corner of his evil 
eye, and the quadrille commenced. 

Before the next figure had begun he asked her if she 
was enjoying herself. She replied; reluctantly, as if 
the answer was forced out of her in common civility: 
that she had enjoyed herself sufficiently. 

“And Mr. Alfred, he too, no doubt?” continued 
Wire. ‘And Miss Standard too, of cours@é. Both 
very much enjoying themselves, it would seem.”’ 

Lucy cast her eyes to the pair alluded to, who were 
both making themselves as thoroughly uncomfortaable 
as circumstances would permit. For it is a law in 
nature, that whereas a young lady and young 
gentleman ordinarily enamoured of each other 
will, while simply enamoured, find the greatest 
gratification in an evening party, do, the moment they 
become engaged, twist the mildest occasion of festivity 
into an occasion for self-torture, and for the rendering 
of themselves as miserable as two idiotic human beings 
can be. 

“They seem to be wonderfully enjoying themselves,” 
said Wire, smiling; ‘‘ quite gay and festive, eh, Miss 
Lucy ?” 

“You had better reserve your disquisition on my 
brother for the person concerned,” said Lucy, coldly. 
“T have no doubt he will give you every attention.” 
After that she resolutely maintained silence until the 
set was over, when he asked her would she go out on 
the balcony, and, she assenting, they went. 

Now it so happened that her brother rose about the 
same time, and, passing from the ball room to an ante- 
chamber, stood gloomily looking over the whist hand 
of the Rev. Lambe Kuttlitz, who was being dreadfully 
bullied by three old ladies of Evangelical tendencies 
and a keen eye for trumps. ‘ Even that parson,” mut- 
tered Alfred, ‘‘is happy: he is badgered by those 
wretched old women, but he is happy. He is not in 
love; he is not engaged, and therefore he can't be 
jilted. I wish I were a parson, and had no care beyond 
clubs.” And he passed out through the open window 
to the balcony. 

He had not been many minutes, when a scream and 
a crash astounded the whist-players, and brought the 
dancers running out of the ball-room. They found 
Mr. Alfred’ Throgmorton standing on the balcony, 
flushed and angry; Miss Lucy Throgmorton standing 
on the balcony, pale and frightened. A third person 
had gone out there, who was absent from the party; 
but this the spectators did not note. 

“My son, what is this?—what is this outbreak ?’ 
demanded Mr. Throgmorton. 

Alfred impetuously was beginning some explanation, 
but Lucy restrained him. “A fellow,” he then said, 
“was insulting to Lucy, and I pitched him over.” 
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The rush that was made at this news to see who had 
been pitched over nearly bore down the baleony. It 
was not so dark a night but they could see a figure 
pick itself up from a shattered chaos of eucumber- 
frames, and slink benéath the window. back into the 
house. In his discomfiure, Mr. Wire was no heroic 
sight, for bits of broken glass clung to him, and his 
hande and face were cut, and his clothes torn. Stealthily 
gliding through one of the doors that led from the 
back-garden into the house, he looked an incarnation 
of foiled villainy. 

** By Jove,” exclaimed Chafferson, “it’s that snob!” 

“What did he do, what did he say, the wretch ?” 
enquired a dozen people; but Lucy paused not to reply, 
but passed through them, and, assisted by little Emily, 
retired to her bedroom. There was much indignation 
expressed, and Joe sought Alfred and confidentially 
offered to go out and punch the fellow’s head, “T'll 
not make a row about it,” said Joe. ‘ Nobody shall 
know about it; it shall be done in a calm and gentle- 
manly way. I consider the quarrel as entirely my own, 
and I shall be most happy, I assure you, to do it.” 

Far different, however, were the feelings of Mr, 
Throgmorton, who hurried downstairs and met his de- 
feated satellite at the garden door. What passed 
between them, no one knew. The servants heard their 
master’s tone in apologetic accents, as he led his guest 
to his study, and heard the other reply angrily and 
impertinently. Then they heard (listening intently, 
but foiled even in that laudable practice) their master’s 
voice grow hot and upbraiding, and then both disputants 
became cooler. After an interview of some duration, 
Mr. Wire left the house, and Mr. Throgmorton returned 
to the ballroom, and supper supervened. I am more 
pleased than I hitherto have been io add that Alfred 
meeting Emily on the stairs confessed that he had 
behaved to her like a Turk, and that Emily acknow- 
ledged: to Alfred how she felt her treatment of him to 
be on the whole rather worse than the practice of the 
Huckabaloo Islanders, a community of Polynesians 
who were inordinately fond of minced missionary as a 
side-dish, and whose gastronomic failings formed fre- 
quently the text from which the Rey. Lambe Kuttlitz 
would, on propagation occasions, discourse. 

Long after supper, and after the guests had slowly 
filed away, Mr. Throgmorton called his danghter—The 
Delectus, in extremity of mental confusion caused by 
fatigue, had put up all the candles in the plate basket, 
and was now trying to light a spoon. 

** Lucy, my girl,” said her father, “ what did Mr. 
Wire say to you, when Alfred so far forgot himself.” 

Luey reluctantly replied, “ Nothing papa: he—was 
rude.” 

“In what way, my child? I wish to know.” 


“ He spoke to me impertinently, papa, and Alfred - 


overheard. I—at least I did not intend to make any 
remark about it myself, but Alfred was close. It was 
not my fault.” 

“I know it, Lucy, my dear, I know it; but I wish 
to know what he said.” 

* He—asked me—to marry him,” answered Lucy 
still more reluctantly. 

There was a slight pause; and then her father said, 
not looking at her, looking away, looking, it would seem, 
under the supper-table or into the fender : 

“ He repeated the offer to me, Lucy; and I—well, I 
did not pitch him out of the window. On the contrary, 
And I wish you to think favourably of the proposal— 
as favourably as you can.” 

With this astounding counsel, and adding the last 
clause hurriedly as though he wished to get it over, Mr. 
Throgmorton hastily kissed his daughter and retired to 
bed with a celerity that baffled the Delectus. 

Very soon the house was asleep, all but one. There 
was no sleep for poor Lucy that night. - 


THE POOR OLD BRITISH DRAMA. 


—_ > --- 


Do you know Fireflake? If you don’t I will endeavour 
do describe him. 


He is a well built, well clad, well shaven personage, 





if it is to be implied as an index to his mind, there 
must be very little in the latter receptacle. But if you 
scan the features of Fireflake minutely, you will trace 
a line running from between the brows perpendicularly 
of the os frontis, and three others, eliptically carved 
across the entire forehead. The first has been caused 
by a practice which he was obliged to adopt between 
7 and 10 p.m. every week day (except on Passion Week) 
for 30 years of his long and useful life, to prove to 
malevolent barons, who had foul work on hand, that he 
was at odds with the world and prepared to do any 
man’s bidding for a due consideration; and the other 
furrows arose out of occasional expressions of surprise 
“Ha!” or a habit of sardonical laughter, ‘‘ Ha, ah—a !” 
preparatory to a deadly “one, two, three” up, and 
‘one, two, three” under. Enfin, my friend had been, 
in his youth and his prime, the unmitigated ruffian of 
a dramatic establishment ; and when an increasing 
belly blunted the point of his asseveration of poverty 
and misery, he turned moody baron himself, and then 
finally dropped the executive for the administrative, 
and became manager of a popular London theatre, 
away from the West End. 

You may take it as a rule that stage villany and 
violence are in an inverse proportion to the personal 
attributes of their representative. Even as Liston, a 
humorist when smelling the lamps, or melancholy and 
morose beyond their influence, so was Fireflake, the 
callous cut-throat and bearded bandit of the old Surrey, 
the ‘‘ Coburg,” and the Pavilion, the kindest and most 
inoffensive creature in the world when there was no 
“rightful heir” to be abducted, or virtuous young 
count to be put out of theway. Apropos, how is it that, 
in all the old melodramas, the barons were invariably 
the impersonations of human rascality, and the counts 
illustrations of human excellence? Has any one who 
has lived long in Germany had reason to verify this 
interpretation of the peculiarities of the aristocracy of 
the Vaterland? 

Well, strolling through the Strand the other day, on 
my return from Llandudno, I met the ‘“ Gentle 
Shepherd,” for so they call Fireflake at the Buskin 
Club. “Ah!” said he, ‘“ good Mr. Gulliver, how glad I 
am to see you,—how well you do look. We are neither 
of us getting younger, but somehow nature has been 
kind to you.” I returned the compliment, telling my 
old friend that he reminded me of Adam, in “As You 
Like It,” who never did “apply hot and rebellious 
liquors to his blood.” He smiled faintly, and slowly 
closed his right eye, as souvenirs of ‘cold without,” his 
favourite tipple (in moderation), passed . over his 
memory’s waste, and we went into the ordinary topics 
of the day. We passed from the America question to 
the Davenport Brothers, then to Dr. Colenso and the 
Thames Enbankment, winding up with a few com- 
mentaries on the Volunteer system. ‘ Ah,” said I, 
“if ever there should be a quarrel with France——” 
** Don’t talk of such a thing, sir,” interrupted Fireflake, 
turning pale, and speaking tremulously. ‘It would be 
a dreadful calamity,— theatrically speaking. What 
should we do? Things were never at a lower ebb in 
the dramatic authorship line than they are at this 
present speaking. We are becoming every duy more 
dependent on French invention, and if that fails us, 
* adoo to the drayma’” (sic). 

“Do not be so despairing,’ I replied, ‘* We have 
still fine material at home.” 

“Have we, sir? I should like to know where it is 
to be found. I would take a theatre and pay a good 
price for a real home-brew that would satisfy my 
audience. Everything seems to be used up. Look at 
your nautical dramas for instance. Poor good Tippy 
Cooke, who thought of the actor and the sailor in his 
last will and testament felt that a stimulus was wanting 
to revive a passion for the hearts of oak of the stage, 
and so he offered a prize. But who cares for the 
‘benevolent tar’ now-a-days? Where is he, indeed? 
Every little scamp in the gallery knows that you may 
offer unheard-of bounties, and you can’t pick up such 
fish anywhere. Our sailors are stokers and pokers; 
they don’t know what generosity is, and a ‘woman in 
distress’ would have to sing out long enough before 
any of them would rush to her help and scare six 
ravishers with a rope’s end or a cudgel. The hornpipe’s 
a bore, except when Lydia Thompson does it; and 
& sea-song—pah !—downright rubbish. Poor Dibden! 


The interest of the story is now entirely lost in the 
personality of the fight. Time was when stout men 








clung to the benches in anxious doubt of the issue of 
the conflict, and wives and daughters sat trembling in 
a cold perspiration. Now, ‘Go it, Snooks” “ At him 
Jenkins!” form the running accompaniment to the 
sanguinary conflict. Burlesques have killed the terrific 
combat. The actors who lend themselves to such a 
desecration of an old institution ought to be ashamed 
of themselves.” 

“Well, admit that; have you not your tales of 
domestic pathos, spiced with comedy, low, and 
* genteel,’?” 

“ Certainly—‘ genteel’ comedy is looking up at the 
St. James’s ; but that’s not the artiste J want. Where's 
the genuine domestic drama gone to—the “ Susan 
Hopley” business? It has been killed, sir, by the cheap 
press. You get three or four domestic tragedies of a 
sort for one penny every week. Besides which, there 
is nothing to please the working classes (and they are 
the audiences for my money) in English civil life. It’s 
always black coats among the swells and drabs among 
the roughs. Your scenery, too, is either a field or a stile, 
a drawing-room with the roof of a house by way of a 
change. People know too much of lords nowadays to 
think them unredeemed villains, and the morality of 
ploughmen is—over the left.” 

** But what say you to the sensation dramas ?” 

“Don’t like ’em, sir, never did like ’em. There’s no 
morality about them. Your bigamist women and your 
returned convicts read no good lesson. Besides all the 
interest of the piece revolves around one individual, 
the rest are nowhere, and that’s not what I’m used to.” 

“Well, Fireflake, you ought to be satisfied that 
Shakespeare is in the ascendant.” 

“Law, how you talk. I honour Mr. Phelps and 
respect Mr. Falconer. But—ha, ha!—who wants to 
see young Princes done by stout elderly gentlemen, and 
young heroines personated by ladies of a certain age? 
Sarah Siddons, the immortal, dropped into the motherly 
queens before she was forty, and black Jack, her brother, 
surrendered all the juvenile bits to Charles when he was 
the same age. We have no youth on the stage—no 
youth of high dramatic promise I mean, and that’s Mr. 
Charles Kean’s fault. He put the Immortal Bard into 
fine clothes and quite spoiled the game. In the old 
Kemble and Edmund Kean times folks were satisfied 
to hear the poetry of the Swan of Avon without thinking 
of the accessories ; but now we can’t offer him without 
such an expenditure of capital on antique properties and 
gorgeous scenery as no business, let it be ever so good, 
can pay. There is, ina word, no encouragement given 
to individual talent, and so it never enters the market. 
I recollect when we had a new “ Romeo” ora “ Shylock” 
every month ! 

“ Then,” said I, ‘in your private opinion, Fireflake, 
what should be done to avert so great a misfortune as 
the closing the doors of our theatres ?” 

“There is not much difference,” rejoined my old, 
dissatisfied friend, ‘‘ between my private and my public 
opinion, but you shall have it, such as it is. I think 
the burlesques will soon be used up, notwithstanding 
the large supply of pretty girls with flaxen hair. Pan- 
tomimes can always be made by the scene painter. 
The comic business is wretched when it is not old. 
Harlequin and columbine only waltz and polk; and the 
clown and pantaloon are reduced to acrobats. People 
are getting tired already of French pronunciation in the 
principal actors and actresses of pieces from the French 
with mawkish plots. What they do want are good, 
long historical dramas, which will fix the attention for 
four or five hours at a stretch. Yes—our people havo 
come to that. It’s the old Porte St. Martin dodge, and 
will answer mighty well. No matter what subject you 
take up, so as you go back to the time when dresses 
were picturesque, and your scene is laid out of England, 
or, at least, in some romantic locality of the dear little 
island. The worst of England is that your comic people 
three or four centuries back talked such quaint lingo 
that the pit and gallery don’t understand it. ‘‘ Marry, 
come up!” “ By’r lady,” and by ‘“ My halidane,” and 
all that—you know what I mean. Now, if you could 
give me a six or seven act piece, with intervals of years 
between the acts, and plenty of good situations all 
through, I might run it a hundred nights, and give 
twice as many pounds for it—that I would. It’s the 
only thing under present circumstances. But mind— 
nothing tame—nothing entirely dependent on scenery 
and decorations, or mere spectacle. There must be a 
good thrilling story, and, as to the dialogue, why I aint 
very particular, as long as it is pretty strong.” 

I grasped Fireflake’s hand with a look which was 
intended to convey to his heart the soothing assurance 
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that something of the kind should be attempted for him. 
His sparkling black eye lighted up at the silent intimation, 
and we parted—after liquoring at the Exeter. 

I am now in for a dramatic future, based upon a fact 
—that, I believe, is the popular: definition of the 
historical drama. What subject shall I take? Who 
shall be my hero? What period shall I select? Where 
shall I fix my scene? The Roundhead and Cavalier 
period is very tempting; the persecution of the 
Huguenots is a fertile theme; the Italian age when 
Venice and Genoa were supreme, is rife with material ; 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain is fruitful, 
and the rule of Alba in the Low Countries is singularly 
rich. To be sure, like Mont Blanc they have all 
been done and done, until their snow is blackened 
with the footsteps of adventuring climbers; but they 
have hitherto yielded only tragedies and five act 
plays in blank verse ; they have not yet been converted 
into elongated prose dramas, embracing all the 
elements of popularity. I propose to set the example in 
working up the material into the desired form, and I 
promise you that even if it be at the expense of a few 
anachronisms and incongruities, the labour shall even- 
tuate in stunners. There shall be a marvellous plot and 
fearful situations, and my hero shall be a well established 
public character, about whose private life very little is 
known. My researches after new facts still extend into 
realms far more spacious than the circle of the British 
Museum reading-room. There shall be processions and 
domes for the eye; woods and forests for the fancy ; 
exciting thunderstorms and tranquillizing moonlights ; 
poetry for the sentimental ; homilies on the dignity of 
labour for the working classes; patriotism for youth; 


aud a moral result for the satisfaction of fastidious age. . 


But do not suppose I seek a monopoly either of the 
honour or pecuniary advantages of this enterprise. In 
the cause of the drama generally, and in the interest of 
unemployed littérateurs, I make known the existing 
want—the ready market. Fireflake offers the prize, let 
fifty pens compete for its possession. Let our united 
efforts convert the stage into the embodiment of a hun- 
dred unwritten historical novels, and my life on’t the 
drama shall live even though the alien law come into 
force and exclude the rich produce of Mossoo’s mind as 
well as his unsavoury person. Crrin GULLIVER. 





THE SECRETS OF THE DEEP. 


Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight rejoice, 
The air and the sky that to mortals are given! 
May horror below never more find a voice— 
Nor man stretch to far the wide mercy of heaven ! 
Never more, never more, may he lift from the sight 
“The veil which is woven with Terror and Night ! 
Quick brightning like lightning—it tore me along, 
Down, down, till the gush of a torrent, at play 
In the rocks of its wilderness, caught me, and strong 
As the wings of an eagle, it whirled me away. 
Vain, vain, was my struggle—the circle had won me— 
Round and round in its dance the wild element spun me. 


And I called on my God, and my God heard my prayer 
In the strength of my need, in the grasp of my breath. 
And showed me a crag that rose up frum the liar. 
And I clung to it nimbly, and baffled the death ! 
And, safe in the perils around me behold 
‘On the spikes in the coral the goblet of gold. 
Below at the foot of that precipice drear, 
Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless Obscure ! 
A silence of Horror that slept on the ear. 
That the eye more appalled might the Horror endure, 
Salamander,—snake—dragon—vast reptiles that dwell 
Tn the deep—coiled about the grim jaws of their hell. 


Dark-crawled—glided dark the unspeakable swarms, 

Clumped together in masses, misshapen and vast— 
Here clung and here bristled the fashionless forms— 

Here the dark moving bulk of Hammer-fish passed— 
And with teeth-grinning white, and a menacing motion, 
Went the terrible Shark—the Hyena of the Ocean. 
There I hung, and the awe gathered icily o’er me, 

So far from the earth, where man’s help there was none, 
The one Human Thing with the Goblins before me-- 

Alone- in loneness so ghaatly—ALOonE ! 
Fathom-deep from man’s eye in the speechless profound ! 
With the death of the main and the monster around, 


Methought, as I gazed through the darkness, that now 
It saw—the dread hundred limbed creature—its prey ! 

__ And darted agape !—from the far-flaming bough 

Of the coral—I swept on the horrible way ; 


And it seized me, the wave with its wrath and its roar, 


It seized me to save—King the danger is o’er ! 
Translated from the German of Schiller, by Sir E. B. 


THE MOTHER'S LESSON. 


——$< 

“Why, mother, to hear you talk, one would suppose 
that I were about to enter a nunnery, instead of being 
married. No. I tell you no husband rules me. I 
shall be my own mistress.” 

Laura Burke, was a young, happy creature, just upon 
the eve of matrimony, and like thousands of others, 
she looked only apon the pleasures of the future, and 
laid her plans only for the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment that she might secure to herself independent of 
all other circumstances. Her mother, Mrs. Burke, had 
not passed life’s autumnal equinox, for not over eight- 
and-thirty had as yet been hers. 

‘Laura, Laura, be serious now, and listen to me, for 
I can see the rock upon which your bark of happiness 
may be wrecked.” Mrs. Burke spoke with a grave air, 
and the shade that passed over her countenance showed 
that she felt deeply what she said. ‘“ You must know 
that your happiness for the future will depend upon 
your own exertions,” she continued; “and just so far 
as you use your earnest endeavours for the peace and 
happiness of your husband, will your own be gained. 
Laura, you are too wilful, and I fear that even to your 
husband you will betray that unhappy trait in your 
disposition.” 

‘Now, mother,” uttered the half-thoughtless girl, 
“you will really provoke me. What is the use of 
making such a mountain of nothing ?” 

“Hush, Laura. Look for yourself upon what occurred 
last Sunday evening. Then you betrayed a temper that 
made William really unhappy.” 

“Well, and didn’t he provoke me to it?” 

“No, by no means. He only wished you to wear a 
more suitable dress to church.” 

“And I should like to know what business it is to 
him what dresses I wear?” 

“A great deal, Laura. He only requested that you 
would wear something more over your neck and 
shoulders—something that would protect you against 
the cold ; and surely a husband has a right to do that.” 

“Then, let him wait till he is my husband, and even 
then I'll teach him that he musn’t expect to rule me.” 

Mrs. Burke gazed a moment into the handsome 
features of ner daughter, and then a tear came to her 
eye. She knew that Laura loved William Withington 
with her whole soul; but she saw, too, that that love 
would fail to make her what a good wife ought to be. 

‘“‘ Mother—dear mother,” exclaimed Laura, springing 
to the side of her parent, and throwing her arm about 
her neck, ‘‘ what makes you weep? Forgive me for what 
I have said, if it can affect you thus.” 

“Laura, sit down by my side, and I will tell you 
something that I have hitherto kept from you. I will 
open to you a page in my life-book that I had meant to 
have kept for ever closed within my own heart.” 

The fair girl sat down by her mother’s side and looked 
wonderingly up. 

“It is of your father I would speak.” 

‘« He died before I can remember.” 

The tears gathered more thickly in the mother’s eyes, 
and it was some time ere she could speak ; but at length 
she commanded her feelings, and laying her hand upon 
her daughters’s brow, she commenced :—“ Laura, listen 
to me now, for I can hold you up a mirror within 
which you shall see what may be your own future, I 
was scarcely eighteen when ,I gave my hand to James 
Burke. He was a man of kind feelings, and a warm 
heart, and I knew that he loved me truly and faithfully ; 
yet his feelings were impulsive, and his sense of right 
and wrong was keep and unmistakable, and in all his 
emotions he was sensitive in the extreme. He held his 
honour sacred, and to small things he never stooped. 
Let me tell you, my child, that William Withington is 
almost his counterpart. 

‘* Of course the first few months of our marrfed life 
were happy ; but yet there were clouds that flew across 
our way that should never have gathered there. At 
length I began to allow myself to forget some of my 
duties. In the presence of my husband, I was some- 
times morose and sullen. He gently chided me ; but I 
was governed by a false wilful pride, and I would not 
own that I had been wrong, and often accused him of 
being unfeeling towards me. He did all in his power 
to make my home comfortable—my every wish was 
answered so far as it could be justly done; and he was 
as careful of my health and peace as he could have been 
of his own. 

“ At length you were born. I loved you most dearly ; 





| but yet your innocent cries, and your tax upon my time 





and care, I allowed to sometimes worry me, and when 
my husband would beg of me to remember the precious 
charge of my infant, and only smile upon its care, I 
met him with sullen looks and bitter words. Not long 
after you were born my husband took a stand on the 
political arena, and his talents soon placed him firmly 
in the respect and good will of the people. He was 
chosen a Member of Parliament, and he began to de- 
vote much of his time to the duties which his fellow- 
citizens placed upon him. Instead of taking pride 
in the talents of my husband, and lending him my 
aid, I only found fault because he was away from 
home so much. This was to him the unkindest cut 
of all. 

“Once, when we were in company, a gentleman 
spoke to me of the high position my husband had 
gained; but even then I treated the idea of my hus- 
band’s neglecting his business for such things with a 
sneer. He heard me. I knew that James had never 
neglected his business, and yet I said so. When we re- 
turned home, he reproved me for what I had done. I 
was only angry. He begged of me to remember his 
feelings. I laughed at his feelings. He told me I was 
making him miserable. I didn’t care. Then he as- 
sured me that he could not live with me if I continued 
to behave as I had done. I allowed this to make me 
more angry than ever, and I determined that I would 
not give up that I had been wrong, and I bade him 
leave me as soon as he pleased. 

‘Laura, I cannot tell you all that followed—how I 
taunted that noble-hearted man—how I trifled with his 
feelings, and how I blindly, recklessly, unriveted the 
strong links that bound his heart to me. I saw that a 
change had come over his countenance—that it was 
deadly pale, and that his lips quivered. He went to the 
cradle and took you up in his arms. He pressed you 
to his bosom and kissed you. I saw a tear fall from 
his eye, and I saw his lips move as if in prayer. Then 
he laid you back in the cradle and left the room. He 
came not back to me that night. The next day I re- 
ceived a letter from him, in which he informed me that 
he had placed ten thousand pounds in the hands of a 
trustworthy person, and that I could draw the interest 
for my support. Iwas almost frantic with grief—my 
heart was almost broken—my head whirled in agony— 
but I could gain no intelligence further. From that 
moment, Laura, I—I—never saw my husband again !” 

As Mrs. Burke ceased speaking, her head sank upon 
the bosom of her daughter, and she wept aloud. 

“And you saw him not when he died?” murmured 
Laura, winding her arms about her mother’s neck, and 
sobbing with grief. 

“T know not that he is dead, my child,” returned 
Mrs. Burke; and, as she spoke, she sank upon her 
knees, and prayed that her daughter might be saved. 

With her whole soul in the word, Laura uttered 
‘* Amen!” 

Next day Laura Burke stood by the side of William 
Withington at the altar, and her right hand rested within 
that of the youngman. There was deep happiness upop 
her features, but it was a happiness calm and serene, 
Thought reigned over her countenance, and even the 
bridegroom gazed half wondering upon her, as she 
appeared so deeply impessed with the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

The magic words that made William and Laura man 
and wife were spoken, when a singular scene took place 
A gentleman, of middle age, with a large handsome 
beard, and with a most benevolent expression of 
countenance, suddenly stood forward from the shade 
of a pillar, and said, ‘‘ Permit me, young lady, as a by 
no means uninterested spectator of this scene, to give 
you a word of kind and well-meant counsel. You are 
about to quit this sacred altar; but you must remember 
that the home-altar is under your ministrations ; and 
O, fail not to see that the purest of your affections are 
kept burning there, so that they shall ever light with 
a joyous brilliancy the life you have chosen. 0, could 
you know what happiness, what earthly bliss hangs 
upon your course, you would never—never——” 

The gentleman stopped. His eyes had filled with 
tears, and his utterance was choked. At that moment 
a low cry broke from the lips of Mrs. Burke. The 
gentleman turned and caught her eye. All present 
wondered at the strange scene; but when, in a moment 
more, the mother of the bride tottered forward and sank 
upon the bosom of the gentleman, they were lost in 
amazement. 


“* My wife! my wife!” he whispered, as he bowed his 
head. 
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** My husband! O, my husband! 
forgive me ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, dearest. Is.there not happiness yet for us 
on earth?” 

The mother would have spoken, but she could not. 
She could only cling more frantically to her husband, 
and bless him that he had come back to her. None 
were there but that wept at the scene; and Laura left 
the side of her new-made husband to seek the embrace 
of her father. 

At length the mystery was explained to those who 
witnessed the novel scene. But to his wife and child 
alone did Mr. Burke tell of all he had suffered—how he 
had wandered from place to place—how his heart 
yearned to sce his wife, and how he had forgiven her 
for all she had done, and also that he had determined 
to see her once more, and for that purpose had come 
back. 

Years have passed away since that evening, and Mr. 
Burke and his wife still live; but their old age is 
happy—happier far than their days of youth. And 
Laura, she is indeed a noble, true-hearted wife. Her 
“ Moruen’s Lesson” was her salvation. It sank deep 
into her breast; burying for ever all of evil that lurked 
there, and sending forth into active life all those 
charms and graces of the female character that do most 
adorn the true and virtuous wife. 


Have you come to 





AWAY. 


Sad in the cottage—and close by the ingle, 
Lone sits a maiden, and weeps evermore ; 
Slowly the long wave rolls up on the shingle, 
_ Slowly the morning breaks cold on the shore. 
Long has the maiden that sad watch been keeping, 
Sighing as sorrowful day follows day ; 
Pale is her face, and ynrestful her sleeping, 
Ever she whispers—‘‘ Away ! far away!” 


Gone when the autumn came over the mountain, 
Purpling the heather, and foaming the sea ; 
Gone when the mosses were green by the fountain— 
Gold were the cornfields, and russet the tree , 
Now winds of winter howl o’ er the ocean, 
Veiling the rocks with a garment of spray ; 
Winterly winds and the waves in commotion 
Echo the maiden’s sad whispet—‘* Away!” 


: MY TYRANT.: 
BY EMILY HARLEY. 

There is no slavery, I assert it, like that of a great 
passion. Hear, in evidence, this story of my youth. 

It was my misfortune to be, in some sort, an heiress. 
People now-a-days might smile at the term as applied 
to the owner of a few thousands; but it was different 
then. Then uncle, with whom I lived, regarded me as 
a tempting prize for fortune-hunters, and was con- 
tinually on his guard against them. So when Arthur 
Egerton, handsome and elegant, with a neglected pro- 
fession, and no visible means of support, made petition 
for my hand, he was at once rejected. ‘ No,” was the 
answer he received; nor was there much attempt at 
softening, by graciousness of manner, its unpleasant 
purport. 

This was one morning in the library. The night 
before, in the parlour, there had been a very different 
reply. That, my uncle considered, amounted to just 
nothing at all. Cecilia was a child—a goose: the idea 
of a girl of seventeen deciding on her destiny! The 
thing was not to be thought of for a moment; the 


young man had been sent about his business: it was all 
ended. 


I sent Aunt Helen down to plead for me. She went 
unwillingly and returned in disgrace. She might as 
well have requested the Thames not to flow. 

“Make her understand it thoroughly!” was his 
parting injunction. “It is settled beyond recall. She 
has heard my reasons, but does not choose to recognise 
their force. No matter. Five years hence she will 
thank me for saving her from that man. I do not 
forbid her treating him civilly when they meet: there 
is no need of publishing the affair. Fortunately he 
will leave the place in a few weeks, and then everything 
will be exactly as it was before.” 

I looked from the window. Spring was cheering the 
meadows, brightening the sky, and making the sunshine 


“ Why doesn’t heaven change the season ?” I thought; 
“turn the clouds grey again, freeze the streams, cover 
the earth with anow? It would be as easy. ‘ Exactly 
as it was before!" Never.” 

For, you soe, I was too happy for that. It had beena 





loved when sought. And Arthur—well, he was my 

master, then and always. One day, all devotion; the 

next, scarce a word or look forme. One hourI was 

certain of his meaning, five minutes after, distracted by 

doubt or jealously. Men play at that game as well as 

women, and feed their vanity on the suffering of those 

who love them. So, when once I knew his heart was 

mine, I became in that moment utterly and completely 
blest. Nothing else appeared to have the slightest con- 

sequence or meaning ; even the separation which had 
been decreed us hardly seemed a thing of import. 

Papa had left me very dependent on my uncle’s will. 
If he judged it best, I was to be put in possession of 

my fortune when 1 came of age; but if circumstances 

rendered such a proceeding inexpedient in his view, it 
was to be held in trust till my thirtieth birthday,— 
Uncle Richard meanwhile making me such an allow- 
ance from it as he thought most fitting. 

I don’t know what I expected. I never dreamt of 
defying the authority I had yielded to my whole life 
through. I thought we would wait—something would 
happen in our favour: meanwhile we loved! But this 
did not satisfy most men, perhaps. He found means to 
see me, he pleaded his cause with ardour, and my own 
heart echoed his entreaties. Instead of giving him up, 
I promised myself to him for ever. On the most abso- 
lute secrecy he insisted; till I was my own mistress 
none must know the tie between us. But however we 
might seem to other eyes, we were, in truth, affianced 
lovers. My uncle suspected nothing; his commands 
had not been disputed, and he supposed them strictly 
carried out. 

Arthur left us, as had been expected. In a large 
country town, notfar away, there was an opening for a 
lawyer, and he wished to set up there. Then my 
courage began to fail. I missed the daily food of 
looks and tones, sweeter, it may be, because stolen. 
Conscience troubled me; every kind word from my 
uncle accused me of disobedience and deceit. Finally, 
I grew jealous—Arthur was so eminently handsome 
and attractive; I was nothing remarkable in that 
respect. Ofcourse, he must be everywhere sought for 
and admired, and in return he must admire. What 
was there tokeep me in his mind? I could not write 
to him, dared not hear from him. He would forget 
me! And at that thought I was wild. 

One day a letter came from my friend Nelly Burroughs. 
Now, at any rate, I should have news of—Arthur. 
They lived in the same town, and she, a gay little 
coquette, would never omit the mention of his name. 
This is what I read :— 

‘* Mr. Egerton comes out in a new light; I used to 
think him rather stately and reserved, but here he 
dances a great deal, and is the gayest of the gay. Don’t 
imagine, though, that I get the benefit of the change. 
He is universally gallant; still there is a bright, par- 
ticular star—Annie Munro—a very pretty girl, and also 
accomplished. I was at a party with them the other 
night. Great devotion on the gentleman’s part—very 
gracious acceptance on the lady’s. Every one says it 
will be a match, and I think it looks like it myself. 
Mr. Egerton and Mr. Lansing! Isn’t it too bad that 
twice in one season I should have to console myself 
with remembering the quality of the fish that are left in 
the sea? 

I threw down the letter in a passion of injured feeling. 
So this was the way he consoled himself for our 
separation ; this the fashion in which he passed the 
time while I was suffering! A proper pride, I dare 
say, would have kept me dignified and silent. Instead 
of that I felt I must see him—must know if I were, in 
truth, so heartlessly forgotten. I wrote him a letter 
to announce my coming; a queer mixture it must have 
been of reproach and fondness; and a day or two 
afterwards I alighted at Mr. Burroughs’ door. 

Nelly was absent, as it happened; but her mother 
came forward to meet me, full of friendly welcomes. 

“ And it is so fortunate,” she said, ‘that you are just 
in time for Mrs. Wood’s party. A good dinner will 
set you to right after your ride, and put you in spirits to 
dress for the occasion.” 

I took unheard-of pains with my toilet. Anxiously 
I scanned the mirror when it was complete. Dark eyes 
raven braids, a face girlish, simple, tender. Would 
they charm, 1 wondered, the only one I cared to charm. 

Down stairs I gained a little courage. Mr. Burroughs 
looked up from the evening paper as I came in. 

“Heyday, Miss Cecy!” he exclaimed, ‘ what pink- 
and-pearly vision have we here? Upon my word, its 
well Nelly is away, or there would be strife for empire 





painful winter. I had not loved unsought, but I had 


“Thank you,” 1 said, laughing, as I made him a 
profound courtesy. “It is only in her absence I could 
hope to reign.” But my spirits rose at the little 
tribute, forI thought, ‘‘ Maybe Arthur will like me too.” 
It is hardly possible for a girl of my age, new to 
society, to be so oppressed with care that a large and 
brilliant party will not afford her something of pleasure 
and excitement. As we entered the great house, blazing 
with light, caught the hum of many voices, and beheld 
the pervading festal air, I could not be otherwise than 
happy. Arthur was here ; somewhere in this gay scene 
we should meet, and it needed only his presence to 
transform it to a region of enchantment. 

Just as we were about to enter the drawing-room, 
there was a fresh arrival; mother and daughter, 
apparently. The younger lady caught my eye at once, 
by the beautiful and intelligent expression of her face, 
She appeared a figure of about the middle height, and 
delicately made ; her dress of some light material, with 
innnmerable flounces, seemed woven of frost work and 
silver. Her slight yet rounded arms and graceful neck 
were entirely unadorned, nor did they need any other 
ornament than their own exceeding fairness. 

‘‘ Miss Munro,” whispered Mr. Burroughs, “ and the 
elder lady is her mother. A splendid woman of her 
age; you'll not see such hair and teeth in half the girls 
in the room. As for her complexion, they do say she 
helps that a little. I must make you acquainted with 
them both.” 

Introductions ensued, and we all entered the saloon 
together. 

Glancing about, with studied carelessness, I presently 
discovered Arthur. My blood thrilled, my heart 
.quickened its beat, but I did my best to seem uncon- 
scious. Not so my companion. 

‘‘ There is Mr. Egerton,” she said, quietly. 
you. know him? 
believe.” 

“Oh, yes, we were acquainted,” I replied; and, with 
a little glow of triumph, I said to myself that she 
would presently see whether we knew each other or not. 
No doubt she expected to engross him, as at the party 
Nelly had written of, but she would find out her 
mistake. ; 

Arthur ere long approached us; me he greeted with 
politeness—Miss Munro with an air of friendly inti- 
macy.. Their conversation was easy and familiar. 
Both, from time to time, addressed a word to me, as if 
desirous to include me in their party; yet I could not 
but feel, with a strange surprise, that if it were any- 
body but Arthur, I should feel myself unmistakeably 
one too many. 

“Have you brought your music?” he asked, at 
length. 

‘*What a question!” said she, smiling. ‘ You might 
as well ask the elephant if he had brought his trunk. 
It is at this moment reposing under one of the pillows 
in the dressing-room, and by a graceful fiction will be 
supposed to be sent for when it is wanted.” 

‘‘ That will be very soon, as you must know from ex- 
perience. What have you brought? I hope you 
haven’t forgotten one or two of our songs?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied (while I mentally com- 
mented on ‘ our songs!’), ‘* I couldn’t be so neglectful 
of my own interest. I never receive so much applause 
as when supported by you.” 

At this juncture arrived a petition that Miss Munro 
would favour the company with a little music. With- 
out going through any form of urging, she moved to the 
piano, Arthur following. 

She played magnificently; I couldn’t deny thet, 
though I should have liked to. I had to own it to Mr. 
Harley, a young gentleman who was just presented to 
me, and who manifested special enthusiasm at the 
performance. 

“But you should hear her sing!” he said. ‘ Her 
voice is the strong point, after all. So clear and flexile, 
and such a compass !” 

Presently I did hear her. It was Schubert’s Serenade. 
I don’t know if the music is considered good or not ; to 
me it was entrancing.‘ A vision rose before me of the 
summer night, the lover beneath the lattice, the voice 
of tenderness and longing calling on the loved one to 
descend and roam the starlit darkness. I saw them 
wandering through silent woods, filled with the fragrance 
of a thousand unseen flowers. I tracked their steps 
by murmuring streams, through ferny dells ; hand 
clasped in hand, heart linked to heart, they passed 
along. The song ended, but the reverie held me still. 

I was aroused by Arthur's approach. At last we 
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to-night.” 


should be together; at last I shall be happy! 
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«« For heaven’s sake, Cecilia,” he said, stooping 
towards me and speaking with ill-concealed displeasure, 
“do affect a little animation, if you can’t feel any, 
Don’t sit like a sentimental statue all the evening!” 

My eyes filled at words so unexpected. 

“TI am sorry you are vexed,” I began; and stopped, 
half-choked. 

“TJ trusted you had a little self-control,” he said, 
with temper, ‘“‘ but it seems I was mistaken. Pray 
recover yourself before you attract the notice of the 
room.” 

And so he went back to the piano. 

“‘ Unfeeling, cruel!” I thought, and my resentment 
rose a little. I began to talk a little more animatedly 
to Mr. Harley. He seemed grateful for the tardy 
brightening, and a something in his manner appealed 
not unpleasantly to my wounded pride. I talked and 
smiled, glad to believe that my lover’s eye was on me, 
not unwilling that he should feel something of the 
disquiet I had known. 

I was left alone a moment. Arthur came to me. 

“T am glad to see,” he said, “that you have been 
able to exercise such self-command. Don’t overdo the 
matter, though. You have managed very well, so far ; 
but Mr. Harley sets up for an accomplished breaker of 
hearts, and I do not care to have you numbered among 
his conquests.” 

The tone of this speech displeased me. It was quite 
plain that, far from being annoyed or jealous. he had 
watched me with a comfortable complacency, imagining 
that I was meekly endeavouring to do his will. 

“T hardly deserve your commendation,” I replied, ‘as 
I was merely amusing myself.” 

“T supposed—but the supposition was, perhaps, un- 
warrantable—that you wished to ensure my approval.” 

‘Oh dear me, no! You must acquit me of any such 
elevated motive.” : 

“‘ You will, at least, attend to my suggestion ?” 

‘“‘ About Mr. Harley? I can readily promise not to 
be more absorbed with him than you have been all the 
evening with Miss Munro.” 

‘“‘Senseless jealousy!’ he exclaimed, with impa- 
tience. ‘What did you expect of me? Have you for- 
gotten your uncle’s commands? If I paid you special 
attention, how long would it be before he heard it ?— 
how long after that before we should be forbidden to 
meet or speak in any way ?” 

“It is of little consequence what I expected. And 
since you are so afraid of treating me with ordinary 
civility, you had better return at once to your fair 
friend.” 

“T shall do so by and by; but first I wish to take 
you to the supper room.” 

“Do not give yourself the trouble, Mr. Harley will 
return in a moment.” 

“You must not go with him.” 

The tone of command roused me. 

“T do not acknowledge your right to give any orders 
in the case,” I said. 

“T have a right—he is coming now—think before 
you seriously displease me.” 

“ Really,” said I, ‘you are too excitable for common 
. life; you should have reserved your emotions for high 

” 


And Mr, Harley offering me his arm, we went out 
together. 

All women can understand my triumph. I had been 
-able to vex the person I most desired of all the world 
to please. Had he remained apart from the company, 
silent and grave, I should at once have repented ; but, 
seeing him, across the table, very amiable to two lively 
girls, I continued the experiment, and made myself as 
charming as possible to my companion. 

Soon after supper dancing recommenced. Mr. Harley, 
having engaged me for the next quadrille, had left me 
to speak to a friend, when Arthur came up. 

“ How delightful music is!” I exclaimed, determined 
to give him no opportunity to reproach me. “I don’t 
know which I like best, that which appeals to the soul, 
like Miss Munro’s songs, or this, which is so inspiring 
to the feet.” 

“Tam sorry you will not be able to enjoy the in- 
spiration more fully.” 

“ Your sympathy is thrown away, since I expect to 
' ¢njoy it very soon.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware that you danced. I 
Rever.saw the amusement attempted at Hill-side.” 

“ T have been in other places.” 

“ Quite a lady of fashion!” he said with a smile. 
“But can you rely on yourself? For otherwise, you 





had better remain seated. The young ladies here dance 
very well.” 

“T am obliged for your solicitude,”’ I answered, 
coldly ; “ but I trust not to make myself ridiculous. 
At least you will not be required to run any risks as 
my partner. Consider yourself entirely at liberty to be 
devoted to those whom you prefer.” 

“This is too childish, Cecilia,” he said, severely. 
“You know that I prefer you to all others.” 

I was childish, indeed; for at these few words I 
forgot all that had been cold or unkind in his behaviour. 
A yearning to be reconciled possessed me. 

“Oh, Arthur,” I whispered, ‘‘ don’t be angry ; forgive 
me, love me!” 

“ My feelings are not as changeable as yours,” he 
said; ‘I cannot pass, in a moment, from tenderness 
to indifference, from aversion to fondness. You are 
even more volatile than I thought you.” 

These words did not anger me, unjust though I felt 
them. To be seriously told of any fault, if real or 
imaginary, could never wake resentment. I exerted 
myself to overcome his coldness, nor were my efforts 
utterly without reward. A constrained smile, a few 
words of kindness, were at last vouchsafed; and when, 
awhile later, he contrived that we should pass a brief 
space together, apart from others, I was almost too 
happy. 

Not, indeed, that he showed me, even then, much of 
lover-like devotion, or allowed me the girls’ prerogative 
of being worshipped. He did not scruple to call me 
obstinate and heedless, nor to show me that my whims, 
as he termed them, could have no influence upon his 
course. It cost me no slight internal struggle to hear 
quietly ; but I did it. 

‘“‘T believe you are right,” I said. 
my master, if only a kind one.” 

“‘ That you shall always find me; for the rest, learn 
to put faith in me. Do not require to see me often, 
it is hazardous. Believe in my affection, and be 
content.” ; 

‘You can be happy when we are parted?” I asked 
reproachfully. 

‘Certainly. There are many objects in life besides 
love; much else to be interested in. It would be 
madness—and worse, folly—to throw away all the years 
that must elapse before our marriage. I can be cheer- 
ful—nay happy, because I will. And so could you, 
Cecilia, if you loved me enough.” 

** Loved youenough! Oh, Arhur, I could die for you.” 

“Do better than that,” he said smiling, “ live to 
make me happy.” 

‘“ And Miss Munro?” I asked. ‘ You're sure you do 
not care for her?” 

“ Foolish girl! ‘You don’t deserve to hear the truth, 
but I will be indulgent. She is ehgaged to a friend of 
mine in London; it is not generally known here, I 
believe; but I have been attentive to her for the very 
reason that no harm could come of it. Set your un- 
reasonable little heart at rest; however I may seem 
with others, you are always my first and dearest object. 
Nothing could have pleased me better than to hang 
about you all the evening, playing the lover's part ; but 
you will find that I never allow my feelings to run away 
with my judgment. By-the-by,” turning suddenly, “ I 
hope yon enjoyed your flirtation with Mr. Harley ?” 

“Not much. Were you very angry, Arthur?” 

‘«In one sense, yes. I could not be expected to like 
having my wishes defied by the person most bound to 
respect them. As for being jealous, I haven’t quite 
enough of the grace of humility to consider your friend 
a very formidable rival; and if he were, your object 
was sufficiently manifest to reassure me. You amused 
me immensely, Cecilia—two or three coquettish glances 
at him, then an anxious one at me to see how I 
took it.” 

My vanity could not but feel this home-thrust, but I 
was soon consoled. Need I care if he were too sure of 
me to feel the least uneasiness? Was it not true? Was 
not not my heart entirely his ? 

Then we talked a little of our future, that dear, 
distant, uncertain future. Four years look so very long 
when one is only seventeen! But Arthur cheered me 
with words of tenderness, heard so eagerly, treasured 
with such care! And after that we went back to the 
company, the lights, and the dancing. 

A year went by, you can judge how. Faithfully I 
endeavoured to obey my lover’s will, to be‘cheerful, to 
believe his attachment. Yet could I never hear of him 
(as I often did), gay, admired, sought after, without a 
painful spasm of the heart. It seemed so hard to me 
that he could like to be with other girls, make them 


*¢ Be ever so much 





pretty compliments, pay them gallant attentions. He 
was mine: I so wanted all his thoughts, his cares. He 
called this selfish, proof of a nature ungenerous and 
weak. Then I stifled my feelings and uttered no com- 
plaint. 

Other troubles, too, beset me. I had never thought 
myself attractive; Arthur had never called me so, 
How delighted I should have been with one word that 
showed he found me charming; but it never came, 
Others, however, had different taste, or more hypocrisy ; 
for some reason I was a good deal admired. My hand 
was sought by more than one, whose regard, my uncle 
told me, I might well be proud to win. My answer, 
often repeated, vexed him. He was the last man in 
the world, he said, to force a girl’s inclination; but 
there was a fastidiousness amounting to arrogance, in 
this persisted refusal of offers, quite beyond his ex- 
pectation or my desert. He trusted—with a keen 
glance from beneath black brows—that no romantic 
folly lay at the bottom of this strange perversity. 

I shivered guiltily at the word. Did he suspect any- 
thing? I longed to tell him all, to throw myself on his 
mercy—but I dared not; the fear of displeasure per- 
petually restrained me. 

Day by day my position grew more difficult? More 
and more I felt my falsehood, not alone to Uncle 
Richard, but towards any man who had honoured me 
with his regard. At last I wrote to him who was the 
arbiter of my fate, told him all my trials, and begged 
his consent to the disclosure of our engagement. The 
answer I received was quite in character. 

He had not supposed me so dangerous to the peace 
of mankind that it was needful that I should go about 
ticketed as ‘disposed of.” Did I not mistake? Was 
the candour I advocated needful? Would not a little , 
reserve, 2 manner somewhat less forward in my inter- 
course with the other sex, answer quite as well as a 
a revelation that must be fatal to. our prospects ? 

All alone, I yet flushed scarlet at this imputation. 
It was not the first time that inordinate, aggressive 
vanity had been hinted at; but he had never spoken 
quite so plainly. As usual, I resented it for a moment ; 
then thought, like the insensate I was, that the jealousy 
of love had prompted it, and went on reading. 

His reasons for secrecy, he continued, were well 
known to me, and their force, which I had often 
acknowledged, still remained. Since, therefore, I so 
decidedly opposed his declared will, he must believe 
that I wished to resume the control of my actions which 
had been hitherto accorded him. He returned me my 
freedom, and could, in future, assume no right to 
influence me in any way. 

I. threw down the letter, more amazed even than 
indignant. Such a result I had never for one moment 
contemplated. We belonged to each other through 
good and ill, through absence and sorrow, injustice and 
suspicion. Was it for this I had born everything, fore- 
gone all the love and tasted only of its trials? To 
be thus ruthlessly thrown off. He supposed the next 
post would bring him a letter all penitence, asking only 
to be restored to favour. In every difference, heretofore, 
that had been the rule. But it should not be so now. 
I loved him, but I would not be absolutely at the mercy 
of a caprice which had so little tenderness. 

“Your letter,” I wrote, ‘does not seem to me en- 
tirely the fruit of calm deliberation; but perhaps I 
mistake. If you mean what you say,—then, yes. I 
have not sought my freedom, but I will not refuse it 
when offered.” 

I went to London next day. Of course I expected 
that letters would follow me there. I, no more than 
Arthur, had meant precisely what I said. My words, 
I thought, would make him reflect upon our past; he 
would acknowledge his fault, and then—how sweet to 
pardon him! How secure and lasting the peace that 
should give me rights and claims, not bind me down to 
absolute submission. 

But days went by—a week—another—and no letter 
came. No matter, I said, I would wait. New scenes, 
new faces seemed to give me strength: I felt another 
being from what the last year had made me. When he 
returns, I had resolved he would return as my love 
deserved he should, we shall be happy. Till then, pa- 
tience ! 

Meanwhile, London was delightful: I went much 
into society; it welcomed me with kindness. Waiting 
grew less and less difficult. 

One day I came down to breakfast a little before the 
usual time ; the morning paper lay on the table: I took 
it up, and, woman-like, turned to the Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths. The first name I saw was Arthur’s—St, 
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Clement’s Church—Miss Warrington. Why, what was 
this? 

What was it? Why, I had regained my freedom: 
that was all! And he—after a while I pitied him. 
Pique—and a pitiless demon of self-worship—had 
driven him to this. Miss Warrington was not submis- 
sive, I suppose, for they separated two years from their 


Of course, I had pain to bear; you can’t tear your 
heart-strings from the object to which they clung so 
long and not endure some suffering. And for awhile I 
was suspicious, distrustful of human nature, of actions, 
motives—just as people are who have done wrong them- 
selves. But I came out of it all by-and-by, wiser, and I 
hope a little better, too. 

The very first thing I did, after the shock of surprise 
was over, was to write to Uncle Richard a full and free 
confession. I expected a terrible response—a thunder- 


clap. Instead, came a genial record of the village | 


news—my garden—Aunt Helen’s conservatory. 

“Oh dear,” I thought in dismay, “he has not re- 
ceived my letter !”’ 

Just then a little postscript caught my eye :— 

** You'll have faith in your old uncle after this, won’t 
you, Cecy? I thought two years ago, just as I think 
now—you deserve better of fate than to be wasted on 
that man.” 

Tears stood in my eyes at this gentleness. 

“TI don’t deserve better,” I said, humbly. “I don’t 
deserve anything at all.” 

But, happily, none of us are dealt with according to 
our deserts. As thankfully I write these words, I look 
up from the paper to meet a glance from two dear eyes. 
Kind eyes they are, and in their light I long ago forgot 
all that was painful in the history of My Tyrant. 








SONNET. 





Last night, in blue my little love was drest ; 
And as she walked the room in maiden grace, 
I looked into her fair and smiling face, 
And said that blue became my darling best. 
But when, next morn, a snowy virgin vest 
And robe of white the blue one did displace, 
She geemed a pearl-tinged cloud—and I was space : 
She filled my soul as cloud forms fill the west. 
And so it is that, changing day by day— 
Changing her robe but not her loveliness, 
Whether the gown be blue or white or gray, 
I deem that one the most becoming dress— 
The truth is this : in any robe or way, 
I love her just the same, and cannot love her less. 


THE UNGOVERNABLE ; 
A LIFE’S BLIGHT. 











PREFACE. 

I have been down in the country for a nine-days’ 
wonder. You will be interested in learning that the 
gxpss is getting green, and that the arbutus and liver- 
wort are blossoming respectively pink and blue. I 
amused myself with the athletic spade and sopious 
watering-pot in a friend’s garden, and have waxed fat 
and saucy thereupon. 

But gardening, pursued constantly for some days, 
creates a desire for rest and tranquillity, so I varied my 
exercises, during the latter part of my stay, by reading 
sundry old novels and a batch of back numbers of the 
Musical Monthly. From these works I discovered that 
all young ladies of refined culture, whose parents die, 
and whose guardians fraudently deprive them of their 
handsome fortunes, become governesses st once. I 
believe I have hinted at this fact in a previous paper ; 
but my recent studies show me that the frequency of 
such cases is much greater than I had supposed. 
Indeed, all the old novels, and four-fifths of the maga- 
zine stories, were founded upon that fact. The mor- 
tality among parents, and the depravity among guar- 
dians, is really alarming. Something ought to be done 
about it. 

While perusing the gentle ‘and highly moral efforts 
above-mentioned, it occurred to me, that I, as a literary 


person, had never fulfilled my duty to society by writing | 








no the sweet and innocuous tolerably young women 
who write for magazines, or the austere matrons who 
used to throw off a novel a year, ever brought their 
governesses to the startling ae in which I leave 
mine when the curtain falls. 





Cuapter I. 
THE WATCH. 


It was a night of August, 1804, that a grey-haired - 


and respectable lieutenant of the Irish navy sat in the 
fore-chains of the frigate Sunburst, keeping watch. 

The vessel lay in the harbor of Havana, but the city 
lights were almost hidden by the snow and sleet that 
drove thick upon the pitiless blast, and thunderous 
crash and crackle of the ice against the sterile beach. 

Day at last broke uqon the dismal scene. 

The aged lieutenant arose from the forechains, shut 
up his telescope, blew out the binnacle lights, and 
called : 

‘* Watch, watch, watch ! ’’ 

The Dog Watch came, and the wearied officer retired 
to his cabin to refresh himself with slumber. 

Ah, little did he know of what was about to befall 
him in the next chapter ! 





Cuarrer IT. 
THE CRIME. 
During his sleep he died . . . cruelly murdered. 
The same hand that slew him then fired the goodly 


‘ship. 


She was soon a sheet of flame, went on her beam- 
ends, burst her biler, burned to low-water mark, and 
sunk. Vessel and cargo to a total loss. Insurance 
unknown. 

Turn we to other scenes. 





Cuapter III. 
THE FRAUD. 

A gentleman of wealth and distinction, living near 
Patchogue, U.S., was walking up and down his apart- 
ments clad in a splendid dressing-gown of gold brocade, 
and slippers of sheep’s fur. 

He passed his jewelled fingers through the curls that 
clustered about his lily-white brow, and murmured 
convulsively : 

“IT am the guardian of the Lady Eveleen. Her 
father was murdered. I had charge of her fortune. I 
have lost it at draw-poker. I now intend to marry her 
in order to conceal the loss. This is the dreadful 
mystery that embitters my life. Not a soul must know 
it. That’s why I speak of it now, aloud, to myself.” 

At this moment the door opened as if by magic—the 
usual custom of doors in romances—and a young man 
with auburn hair and a bull-terrier pup entered. 

* “Good morning, John,” said he; “how are you 
now?” 

“‘T am wretched, Adolphus,” replied the other. 

*¢ You have, then, a secret sorrow? ” 

“T have. In vain I dance and sing to drive away 
dull care. I go a-fishing, and the fish don’t bite; 
I seek nepenthe on the road, but it’s a hard road to 
travel ; I hoe in the garden, but it’s a hard row to hoe; 
I whistle at the plow, but the plow won’t come. Allis 
empty 1” 

Adolphus gazed at a black bottle that reposed on the 
étagere. 

“It is!” he said, mysteriously. 

“‘Now what would you advise me to do?” asked 
John. 

“ By my troth,” responded his friend, ‘I should say 
that the charms of a hymeneal life might dissipate your 
gloom. The Lady Eveleen is more than passing fair, 
and is of age to wed. Why not fling your name and 
fortune at her fairy feet and bide the issue at her 
smiling lips. Good sooth indeed is meet to win a 
gladsome prize!” 

He didn’t know precisely what he meant by this last 
expression, but, like other characters in novels, thought 
he might say anything that sounded well. 

“ Adolphus,” said John, “I will do it!” 

The friends stood long in a silent embrace, with tears 
coursing down their noses, while the bull-terrier pup 


_ nipped the calves of their legs playfully. 





Cuapter IV. 
DISDAIN. 

The Lady Eveleen sate in a second-story bower with 
folding-doors. Vases of purple porphyry gleamed 
darkly through the weird obscurity which fell from the 
dead sheen of crimson curtains, and a he bulbul, in 
a cage of golden filagree, sang mournful memories of 
the rose-gardens of sunny Labrador. A crystal chalice 





of pellucid water hung by the cage, and from it the 
bulbul occasionally sluiced his melodious gob. 

“How are you, bulbul?” said the Lady Eveleen, 
archly. 

And the bird, who had just heard of the fall of 
Richmond, cleared his throat, and without apology, 





mae ys 
Lt toto 
ara 





(I insert this morceau with a view to assisting in the 
support of a certain reputation this paper has always 
sustained among musical people. I wish it known 
that I am not devoid of taste and culture in the 
beautiful art of harmony). 

Hardly had the bulbul finished this exquisite strain, 
when the door of Eveleen’s bower flew open, also as if 
by magic, and her guardian entered. 

** Will you marry me?” said he. 

0, go way!” said she. 

‘“« Eveleen, I mean it ;”” he went on, in a voice tremu- 
lous with passion; ‘I love you as no man ever loved 
no woman, and if you dd not bid me hope, I shall be 
real mad.” 

“Sir,” she said, “you flatter me with your pre- 
ference, but I’d rather not.” 

“You love another!” he muttered hoarsely: “you 
know you do.” 

‘*¢ You speak truly,” she said, while a tender crimson 
like that of a young raddish overspread her delicately- 
chiseled cheek; ‘I cannot give you a heart that is not 
mine. I—I have—a sort of sneaking notion—for—for 
Adolphus !”” 

“No! Pshaw!” 

“T hayve!” 

“Tis hopeless. Even now he advised me to wed 
you.” 

‘“‘He did? Then it is, alas, too true! Woe is me!” 

She then tore her hair, until her waterfall was in 
danger of coming off, when she desisted. 





CHAPTER V. 
DESPAIR. 

A cold, stern-faced man stood on a bleak hillside 
watching the angry sunset. He was pale and careworn. 
One of those men whose faces you will remember, if 
you see them often enough. 

He walked slowly and thonghtfully up the hill, with 
an expression in his eyes like that of a man who seeks 
for nothing and finds it. 

At his heels waddled a fat bull-terrier pup, with pink 
eyes. 

Ha! you have already guessed that this man is 
Adolphus. 

The north wind blew chill, and seemed to wail with a 
saddened voice. He wondered with a vague unrest 
whether, if the wind were conscious, it might not know 
things that he didn’t know, and whether it were any use 
to know things that the wind, if it were not conscious, 
couldn’t know, and so forth. 

He thought all this, because he was that’ kind of a 
man. 

When he reached the top of the hill, he burst into 
tears. 

“Tt cannot be!” he said; “she loves me, but how 
can I make her mine? Her guardian loves her to mad- 
ness: he is my friend—honour forbids me to see her 
more. My lot is hard—ay, harder than hinges!” 

He kicked his dog to conceal the emotion which un- 
manned him. Then he strode rapidly away down the 
hill, and was lost to sight. 

And the sun went on setting just as before, in its 
couch of angry flaming clouds, and the wind wailed 
more sadly as the purple shadows of night crept up that 
now deserted hillside. 


Cuarter VI. 
DISGUST. 

The Lady Eveleen sat on the shore of the doubtful 
and mysterious ocean, and its waves chased each other 
playfully up, as if to kiss her fairy foot. 

_ When I say foot, I mean feet ; but we novelists con- 
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At this moment a black shadow gradually fell athwart 
the tawny sands, and rested on the book which Eveleen 
held listlessly on her lap. 

She looked up, and started with affright. 

Her guardian stood before her. 

+ Alone here, Eveleen?” he murmured, in low and 
musical tones, like the first tremulous notes of an 
accordeon touched by a master-hand. 

“T am,” she said. 

“Once more,” he added, murmuringly, ‘I ask you, 
will you ever be thus alone, or will you thread life’s 
pleasant paths with me?” 

She was about to reply in English, when she re- 
flected that she had, thus far, used no French phrases. 
without which no romance can be complete now-a-day. 

“Je vivrai seule,” she said, with emphasis; “je le 
jure par le saint tissonnier de Moise !” 

“Consider well,” he said, ‘‘ you won’t have many 
more chances.” 

“T don’t want any more chances,” replied she. 
tell you, once for all, that I will not wed with you !” 

He scratched his head thoughtfully with his little 
finger. 

“Tam your guardian,” said: he, at length; ‘I com- 
mand you to marry me!” 

She sprang to her feet, turned her large tobacco- 
coloured eyes toward heaven, and placed her snowy 
hand on the jewelled hilt of a poignard, such as heroines 
usually carry in their bosoms. 

“One step nearer,” she cried, ‘‘and we both perish 
by this highly-tempered and carefully-whetted blade! 
I scorn you! Death before dishonour! Hah! hah! 
ha-a-a !” 

The wily monster recoiled in horror from the beau- 
tiful, but wrathy, phantom he had himself aroused. 

She seized the opportunity, and flew to a boat which 
had been left, quite conveniently, on the sea shore; 
stepped in, took an oar, and paddled far out upon the 
raging billows. 

“TI guess I’ve rather got you, now!” she shrieked, 
and laughed with cruel glee to see her guardian fall 
-swooning upon the beach. 


“Ty 





Cnarter VII. 
DISTRESS. 

Penniless, desperate, a voluntary exile from her 
luxurious home, the Lady Eveleen paddled her light 
bark manfully onward till she arrived in Liverpool. 

It there occurred to her that it was high time for her 
to succumb to the fate of her class, and to become a 
governess. 

She accordingly rang at the door of a palatial man- 
sion in the most aristocratic portion of the city aud 
asked to see the lady of the house. 

The servant showed her into a parlour, where a 
middle-aged woman sat, magnificently dressed, reading 
& novel, and caressing a King Charles spaniel; the only 
two occupations of any lady who desires a governess. 

“Do you wish,” said Eveleen, stifling all feelings of 
pride (for she, too, could read a novel and caress a 
“spaniel as well as the next woman), ‘“‘do you wish, 
madam, to engage a governess ?” 

“ No=-I b’lieve I don’t want nobody just now,’ replied 
the lady. 

“You should say, ‘I don’t want anybody, madam,” 
said Eveleen. 

“Well, child,” the lady said, looking up, ‘‘ you seem 
to have a superior education. I’ll engage you at once!’’ 





Cuarrer VILL. 
DECEASE. 

A year rolled by. 

’ One morning Eveleen went to a grocery to buy some 
herrings for lunch, and the grocer wrapped them in an 
old newspaper. On arriving at home, my heroine 
meditatively consumed her fish, and read scraps of 
‘ews from the paper half unconsciously, till she came 
to this item :— 

* Awertcan Dugzt.—The New York papers relate the 
story of a man named John, who had a young lady 
ward, whom he wished to marry. She confessed her 
love for a friend of his named Adolphus, and fled to 
avoid her guardian’s perseeutions. Recently John chal- 
lenged Adolphus, and the two met at Hoboken, where, 
after exchanging seventy-nine shots each without effect, 
Adolphus’s pistol exploded, and blew his head off. John 

is missing.” 

_ Now most girls would have fainted, or ruptured a 
 ‘blood-vessel, or died of heart-disease, or gone into a 
‘rapid decline, on learning such news. But Eveleen was 


not of common clay, and, moreover, I have promised to 
bring this story to a purely original end. I have had 
no difficulty with it, so far; having, in fact, written it 
with only one hand, as easy as smoking a pipe. Let 
me hasten to make a finish. 

Eveleen, after reading the intelligence of Adolphus’s 
death, quietly but sadly ate the last herring, and then, 
calling her youthful charges, went on being a governess, 
and made a very good one indeed. 





“WITH MUSICAL SOCIETY.” 





I looked for lodgings, long ago, 
Away from London’s fogs and fusses ; 
Some rustic Paradise, you know, 
Within a walk of trains or "busses, 
I made my choice and settled down 
In quite a lovely situation, 
About a dozen miles from town, 
And Very near a railway-station. 


Within this pastoral retreat, 
No creditor, no care intruded ; 
My happiness was quite complete, 
(The ‘ comforts of a home” included). 
I found the landlord most polite ; 
His wife—if possible—politer. 
Their two accomplished daughters quite 
Electrified the present writer. 


A nicer girl than Fanny Lisle, 
To sing a die-away duet with— 
Say something in the Verdi style— 
Upon my life, I never met with. 
And yet I wavered in my choice ; 
For I believe I’m right in saying 
That nothing equalled Fanny’s voice, 
Unless it was Maria’s playing. 


If music be the food of love, 

That was the house for Cupid’s diet, 
For those two gushing girls, by Jove ! 
Were never for one instant quiet. 

I own that Fanny’s voice was sweet ; 
T own Maria’s touch was pearly ; 
But music’s not at all a treat 
For those that get it late and early. 


The charms that soothe a savage breast 
Have got a vice versd fashion 
Of putting folks who have the best 
Of tempers in an awful passion. 
And, when it reached a certain stage, 
I must confess I couldn’t stand it. 
I positively swore with rage, 
And scowl’d and frowned like any bandit. 


I paid my rent on quarter-day ; 

Packed up my traps in quite a hurry, 
And, quick as lightning, fled away, 

To other lodgings down in Surrey, 
I’m warned at last—and not in vain; 

For one resolve that I have made is, 
Never to trust myself again 





With any musical young ladies ! 
Henry 8S. Leteu. 
The Country House, 
BOUDOIR. 


The application of soap as a detergent is not of 
high antiquity. Like other useful things, electric 
communication for instance, it seems to have been 
known as a fact for a considerable time before it was 
turned to its more serviceable account. Soap at first 
was merely a cosmetic for smoothing the hair and 
brightening the complexion. When once its valuable 
detersive powers were discovered—doubtless by accident 
—its employment spread rapidly. Numerous soap 
manufactories sprang up in Italy, notably in the little 
seaport town of Savona, near Genoa, whence the 
French name of soap “savon.” The manufacture 
spread in Spain and France. Marseilles became famous 
for its marbled soaps. As woollen garments preceded 
linen, so the fuller’s art (for cleansing, scourging, and 
pressing cloths and stuffs) is older than the washer- 
woman’s, being due, it appears, to one Nicias, the son 
of Hermias. His grand discovery would be the 
employment of an earth, since named after the persons 
who use it. The Roman fullers, who washed dirty 
togas, were persons of no little importance. Their 
trade, and the manner of carrying it on, were regulated 
by laws, such as the Lex Meiella de fullonibus. At 
one time fuller’s earth (found of a very superior quality 
in Staffordshire, Bedfordshire, and other English 





counties) was considered so indispensable for the 


dressing of cloth that, to prevent foreigners from rival- 
ling English fabrics, it was made a contraband 
commodity, and its exportation made equally criminal 
with the heinous and wicked export of wool! How 
completely public opinion has changed. No weather- 
cock could make a more perfect gyration from north to 
south, from east to west. What is it criminal to export 
now! Convicts and contraband of war, perhaps, but 
certainly not harmless earth and wool. 

House rent in Paris is perhaps nearly double what 
is paid for similar accomodation in the west end of 
London. Certainly the new houses of Paris are more 
elegantly fitted up and more expensive in their con- 
struction. Then the duty which the city imposes on 
foods and liquids causes house-keeping in Paris to cost 
25 per cent. more than in London. One becomes 
bewildered about many things in this expensive and 
wonderful city. A gentleman took us into a milliner’s 
shop in the Rue de la Paix to see a ball dress which 
cost 25,000f. (10002). It appears the voluminous lace 
had brought it up to that price. A married lady's 
evening dress in our day generally costs from 80l. to 
1001., and is so contrived that it must of necessity be 
torn when worn in society. What are husbands 
thinking of? One would suppose it would take three 
devoted maris to pay for the luxurious toilettes of 1865. 
Are we coming to some golden age when a blind 
Plutus enables everyone to live in splendid apartments, 
crowded with costly Louis XIV. furniture, occupied by 
lovely women, who spend, if moderate, 1000/. per 
annum in dress; horses and carriages awaiting below— 
the best horseflesh England can produce—how is all 
this done? Is not this as great a mystery as the 
budget of the city of Paris? Are not half the population 
of fashionable society, like the city of Paris, in debt, 
and contemplate, or actually contract loans? 

The subject of Paris brings to mind the professional 
ability displayed by Paris thieves. A new mode of 
robbery took place at one of the last performances of 
“Linda di Chamouni” at the Italian Opera; and the 
ingenuity as well as originality with which it was 
carried out strikes one as worthy of Cartouche himself. 
Her Majesty was present on the night in question. A 
box within three or four of the one occupied by the 
Empress attracted the attention of the house, from the 
peculiar magnificence of the costume worn by a foreign 
lady, who, accompanied by her husband, had entered it 
at the commencement of the first act. The lady's 
dress bespoke an Eastern origin, but the peculiar form 
and exquisite workmanship of her diamond earrings 
excited great admiration. Her husband quitted her 
for a few moments between one of the acts. A low 
knock at the door of the box attracted the lady’s notice; 
a most gentlemanlike person presented himself, 
bearing a message from Her Majesty, expressive of her 
great admiration of the earrings worn by the lady, and 
her extreme curiosity to be allowed to look at one for a 
few seconds. The lady, somewhat astonished, complied 
instantly with the soi-disant equerry’s request, and a 
few seconds afterwards, on her husband's return, 
related the circumstances. To him the story seemed 
improbable, and on inquiry from one of Her Majesty's 
suite he ascertained it to be the device of a robber— 
but too late. The next morning the husband started 
early to give all the details to the Prefect of Police, 
when about half an hour after he had left his hotel, a 
person from the Prefecture asked to see the lady,.and 
producing a letter from M. le Préfet, explained the 
necessity of at once depositing the remaining earring 
in the hands of the police, in order to facilitate the 
search for the one abstracted on the previous night. 
The lady acceded to the demand of the detective with 
less hesitation than to the polite request of the equerry, 
and Cartouche’s rival possessed a pair of rare diamond 
pendeloques instead of one—a close fitting dark dress, 
tightly buttoned to the throat, and a huge beard having 
transformed the quondam equerry, got up in an 
evening dress of faultless perfection, into an active 
police agent. 

LIBRARY. 

In the “ Marvellous History of Poopoo,” under the 
head of “ Fantastic Stories,” Mr. E. Yardley gives the 
following amusing sketch :— 

“ Situated somewhere in one of those vast oceans that 
extend almost from the North to the South Pole, and 
are now called by the names of Atlantic and Pacific, 
was a group of charming islands, which cannot be 
recognised in these days. It was, however, in ancient 
times known by the name of Beleel, which, being trans- 
lated into our language, signifies ‘ Pretty Islands.’ At 





the time of our story King Ptchaw-ptchaw ruled over 
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pdomain, He was a of ver$ few words—so 
that if we wete to bay that ‘he spoke'two do 
‘the course of his life we should probably over- ore 
the number. He would sit in the ad dinate 
ay smoking opium and transacting thé 
at he state, which was simple, and did not oclse 
- His prime minister would read over to him 
rer sao ion, wert 4 er 
or shake his head in ledot ae ie. |” 
But the business in which he most delighted was that of 


sentencing criminals. Whenever he had this to _— he 
would cither | 


One was selected wha, iar his great physical ‘ih, 
ed to be well fitted for the office... He happerfed, 
however, to be as wéak iyi Vienil’ GKohechteOis KGB. |, 
-He}had been brought to comprehend that, whe 
king put his finger to his throat, it was the sign for him 
to execute his office; but when the sign was, given, he 
conceived the idea that the king wanted his own Headto 
be gut off, and was with difficulty prevented from acting 
in rdance with this notion. King Ptchaw-ptchaw 
@ so passionately fond of sentencing criminals 
when there were no more left, he would 
nih ‘slaves up and order them one by oné to be Punished. | 
as it would have been too expensive an amusement 


pted Dy; n atten 
fact tHat ‘one of his 


a died, he remabied peevishly, and gave the sign for 


the bastinado, whereupon the bearer of the tidings was 
es After this, though several of his wives died, 
no bne ventured to tell him of their fate, which he re- 
mained ignorant of as long as he lived.” 
Mame. Ratazzi-Soims, the notorious wife of the ex- 
minister of Italy, and.widow ofthe Count Solms, hag 


written a scandalous book, ‘‘ The Marriage of a. Creole , 


Woman,” in which she has told the life of a lady high 
in favour with Louis Napoleon. 
emperor so that he’has forbidden the lady to ¢ome’ to 
Paris, has deprived her of her pension, and has sent a 


letter, in which she excused herself,; back «without: 


opening, it. The “ Figaro Programme” which published 
the preface of the book, has been deprived of the right 
of snlo'in the streets. 

Most of our readers will remember Miss Flight, the 
little mad old lady in “Bleak House.” Miss Piliglit 
fell down dead in the Middle Temple ast month. 
Dickens’s readers. know as the little lady who was 
always hovering about the courts and behaving eccen-’ 
trically. Doubtless she was considered a mere pen- 
and4ink sketch from fancy, but she was a fact, every 
inch of her. She would, we know, stop the most 
learned judges that sit on the bench when in full swing 
of their awful judgment. She would rise and shake 
her jean weird fist at the embodiment of wisdom in 
horsehair, and exclaim, ‘Oh, you vile man! oh, you 
wicked man! I will issue a mandamus and have your 
habeas corpus!” And having continued in a like 
fashion for a minute or two she would bind up ner 
papers in “red tape”—at least tape that had once been 
red, and had followed her dirty fortunes for years—and 
either subside into the seat granted her beside the 
barristers or depart triumphant from court. No usher 
had dared exclaim, “ Silence!" or send forth the huc’s 
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When Nature puts on her most beautiful dress, 





an a walk 
ed a sad pest b 
eir farmyards als their geese ; 


o> — these he can’t find, tg the chickens will 


Nor I aacany, Ths to ‘htrhakes kitties hivolidd qovsl, I 
“To destroy him—we’ll try to do that our next move. 
Let us lop off his head, then with hearty good will, 
‘Tis yernarkably q » but he’s animate stills’ mr 
‘And not dniy so, bat in size much increased ; 
And is new, without doubt, a much-valued beast. 
. Howe’er, for a lark, let us take off his head : 
(For experiment, too) what see we instead ? 

A change truly, lloug.: there fiery wae ‘put dne'thep,\ | 
On how in his\place there are n oless than ten. 
Lastly, put on his head, and then cut off his tail, 


When ‘sombthiat yt you'll 5 
bother. 


CHARADES. 


I 

My first my aunt is (poor old maid !) 
My nezt her Christian name doth tell : 

My whole’s a little modest, flower .. ... 
That blooms unseen in many a, dell. 

1% 

To find my first just cast a and 

Along the western coast of France. 

An island there you'll plainly see, 

Which with my jirst doth well. agree. 

Upon my nezt the schoolboy sits, 

Whe oft has.need to-usé his wits. 

A useful article my third, 

Though it is but a little word. 

My fourth’s a very stubborn foe 

To the first and second joined, I trow.} 

Transpose it, and you’re quickly told 

A weight for silver and for gold: 

Showing at once an arcient city, 

Which if you can’t find—more’s the pity. 

My whole’s for youthful rogues designed 

To reclaim and cultivate their mind. 

Itt, | 

*Twas dark, the moon was overcast, 

And silence reigned around, 

When by my second I was struck 

And hurled down to the ground. 

I, pale and trembling, strove to rise, 

And then his business asked— 

My first and then my money, 

Or that moment were my last. 

But by good luck my whole was just 

At that time passing by, 

Whose footsteps did my second fright, 

And made him quickly fly. 


Iv. 

My first in every gale that blows 
A place doth occupy. 

*Tis in the midst of every heart 
That beats with love and joy. 

My second is a kind of cake 
Which children like to eat ; 

And when well made, are oft by them 
Pronounced a perfect treat. 

My third at balls is oft performed, 
And on the village green. 

Though in a rather different style 


And dress also, I ween. 
2 MAGS: 


If you of money have my whole , 
rst human tye Aare ay Aaa 





" You're rich, I will declare. 
Your happiness to share 


When the trees are enrobed in ther mantle of 


in is#e f ef 4 
The dance round my whole by the villagers gay, 
Where each swain to his lass such attention does pay, 


ERA PRE, coe atte 


eg hoe of great use your ‘doe to secure, 

N if ‘Strong it your safety will truly ensure ; 

My torturous second have often in Spain 

Been in use, by which men have been put to great pain 
My whole of brave men, oft contains a large band, 
Ninh a ready to fei in defence of their land. 
NSE’ VIII. 

eran gee in a dairy, 


poet, mi 
_, Of the music in ‘his a ; 
(1! While his lady’s presence, beaming, 
Seems to crown him with her praise: 
Ah, poor wretch ! he little reckoned 
Of the worrit of my second. 
Merry maiden, running gaily 
O’er the garden’s siibothest. swards 
Done the task she cons. o’ar daily). 
Sweet the holiday reward ¥ ¥ \ 
_, Swift the summer day i 18 BONE IT. 
— my whole age ~~ on. oe 
r ’ Ive *% Ck. OHS aT 
In my /irst, in sweet’ sak 
Lived young Harry’ ‘and ” THis wife 5 
Thither went they newly wedded; 
From the world of peg oe i. 
Till a chance came o’er ‘their sfortunes, 
Vanity unto them beckon’d,’: 
Back into the cold world went they, : 
‘Where they soon were thought 1 ty second. 
See yon dame, in silks and velvet, 
In her carriage grandly roll,’ * 
Never thinks she of the dwelling — 
Where she wore my humble whole: 
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this domain, He was a map of very few words—soféw, 
indeed, that if we were to say that ‘he spoke two doztn 
in the course of his life we should probably over-estimate 
the number. He would sit in the council-chamber,all 
day, smoking opium and transacting thé chief businéss |, 
of the state, which was simple, and did not require 
speech. His prime minister would read over to him 
such acts as required co’ ation, and hewould either 
nod or shake his head in téken of approval of the feverte. 
But the business in which he most delighted was that of 
sentencing criminals. _ Whenever he had this to do, he 
would either stroke throat or put his ited re- 
finger into thie palmé left liand, meaning 1 
‘former sign thatthe eulprit was to be beheaded, 
latter that b@was tothe bastinadoed. But t s ‘a 
of signs hadon one opcasign neatly proved fa’ 
It had been found necessary to get a new exteuttnde 
One was selected who, from his great physical strength, 
seemed to be well fitted for the office... He happerfed, 
however, to be as $éaK in Head ds he wis strongiin bédy. |, 
He had been brought to comprehend that, when the 
king put his finger to his throat, it was the sign for him 
to execute his office; but when the sign was. given, he 
conceived the idea that the king wanted his own head:to 
be eut off, and was with difficulty prevented from acting 
in accordance with this notion. King Ptchaw-ptchaw 
became so passionately fond of sentencing criminals 


that, when there were no more left, he would hate’ all.. 


his slaves up and order them one by oné to be punished. | 
But as it would have been too expensive an amusement 


to put them to he pongo, contented. himself 


with ordé@ring the le: aishm out tobe inflicted, 
He never liked to 


his favourite decupell, ae fhde if once happened 
that he- was bo inteupted ‘by an attendagt, who 
acqnainted him with the fact that one of his wives had 
just died, he grumbled peevishly, and gave the sign for 
the bastinado, whereupon the bearer of the tidings was 
chastised. After this, though several of his wives died, 
no one ventured to tell him of their fate, which he re- 
mained ignorant of as long as he lived.” 

Mdme. Ratazzi-Solms, the notorious wife of the ex- 
minister of Italy, and widow of the Count Solms, has 
written a scandalous book, ‘‘ The Marriage of a Creole 
Woman,” in which she has told the life of a lady high 
in favour with Louis Napoleon. This has 6nraged the 
emperor so that he has forbidden the lady to come to 
Paris, has deprived her of her pension, and has sent 2 
letter, in which she excused herself,, back without 
opening it. The “ Figaro Programme” which published 
the preface of the book, has been deprived of the right 
of snle in the streets. 

Most of our readers will remember Miss Flight, the 
little mad old lady in ‘ Bleak House.” Miss Flight 
fell down dead in the Middle Temple last month. 
Dickens's readers know as the little lady who was 
always hovering about the courts and behaving eccen- 
trically. Doubtless she was considered a mere pen- 
and-ink sketch from fancy, but she was a fact, every 
inch of her. She would, we know, stop the most 
learned judges that sit on the bench when in full swing 
of their awful judgment. She would rise and shake 
her lean weird fist at the embodiment of wisdom in 
horsehair, and exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, you vile man! oh, you 
wicked man! I will issue a mandamus and have your 
habeas corpus!’ And having continued in a like 
fashion for a minute or two she would bind up ner 
papers in “ red tape”—at least tape that had once been 
red, and had followed her dirty fortunes for years—and 
either subside into the seat granted her beside the 
barristers or depart triumphant from court. No usher 
had dared exclaim, ‘ Silence!” or send forth the hush 
of the cackling animal peculiar to that official. No 
barrister had nudged her under the fourth rib, as he 
might have done another, and would have done had she 
been fairer. And the learned judge, sitting patiently 
till the end, with a mild perspiration only rising on the 
tip of the nose to show that he was in any way put out, 
would then, as if nothing had occurred, resume the 
thread of his learned judgment, to be appealed against, 
perhaps, soon after. What the mystery is between 
Miss Flight and the bar no one can tell. She may 
have been the embodiment of a peculiar wrong, and 
have appeared in the eyes of the bewigged as a sort of 
ghost threatening the evil-doers with the shades. 
Perhaps she was pensioned merely out of some stray 
idea of benevolence. We scarcely thought of that in 
connection with the object of our comment, and yet to 
a certain extent it may be true, as she received from 
the right learned Middle Temple a sum of shillings per 
week which she added to a sum of shillings received 


7 Olas, wliole is an aria, oii 


Bios he was engaged i in’, 


|, Grém the tight learned Inner Temple, and so she sup- 


- ported life. “But why the learned of the law gave some- 
thing for nothing and were afraid of and respectful to 


. woman's goul has, however; fitted, and’ we'tau say thaf, 
after all, the few young lawyers who know naught of 
her history will send after her whither oe has gone a 
wetter ret 4 Oo BD | 
ee: ee ee 


— 
Andis deemed a sad pest b yi} 


He enters their farmyards by stealth ; steals ae PS 


Or, when these he can’t find, then the chickens will 
seize. 


To destroy him—we'll try to do that our next move. 
Let us lop off his head, then with hearty geet will, 
"Tis remarkably queer, but he’s animate ‘still: 

And not only so, but in size much increased ; 

And is now, without doubt, a much-valued beast. 
Howe’er, for a lark, let us take off his head : 

(For experiment, too) what see we instead ? 

A change trwy marvelloug.:, there was but one 'then, \ 
But now in his place there are no Jess than ten. 
Lastly, put on his head, and then cut off his tail, 

And that neghings is i .: seeswithout a € 


‘First one-third of an be . a BA. doy 
Next, a spirit reversed; ‘whiéh By mang is kn 
: And (to ¢onelude) to: this add your owi moth : 
When sométhing you'll see, which 'your brain will oft 
bother. ; 
—— 
CHARADES. 


I 
My jist my aunt is (poor old maid !) 
My nezt her Christian name doth tell : 
My whole’s a little modest flower . . 
That blooms unseen in many a, dell. 


; IL 
To find my first just cast a glance 
Along the western coast of France. 
An island there you'll plainly see, 
Which with my jirst doth well agree. 
Upon my next the schoolboy sits, 
Who oft has need to use his wits. 
A useful article my third, 
Though it is but a little word. 
My fourth’s a very stubborn foe 
To the first and second joined, I trow.} 
Transpose it, and you’re quickly told 
A weight for silver and for gold: 
Showing at once an ancient city, 
Which if you can’t find—more’s the pity. 
My whole’s for youthful rogues designed 
To reclaim and cultivate their mind. 

III, 
’Twas dark, the moon was overcast, 
And silence reigned around, 
When by my second I was struck 
And hurled down to the ground. 
I, pale and trembling, strove to rise, 
And then his business asked— 
My jirst and then my money, 
Or that moment were my last. 
But by good luck my whole was just 
At that time passing by, 
Whose footsteps did my second fright, 
And made him quickly fly. 
IV. 

My /irst in every gale that blows 
A place doth occupy. 
Tis in the midst of every heart 
That beats with love and joy. 
My second is a kind of cake 
Which children like to eat ; 
And when well made, are oft by them 
Pronounced a perfect treat. 
My third at balls is oft performed, 
And on the village green. 
Though in a rather different style 
And dress also, I ween. 
If you of money have my whole 2) 
You're rich, I will declare. 
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And friends in plenty you may find 
Your happiness to share. 


the dittle, wemap let; no man ingwize, » Ahe ‘ little; 
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My first i a nionith in the year you'll confess 

When Nature puts on her most beautiful dress, 
When the trees are enrobed in ra mantle of n, 
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‘And all have eat een merry as merry coul 
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My JSirst we vanes most ardently to gun, : 
Which oft brings plessure, sometimes pain ; 
, My gext contrives, ‘by labouring hard indeed, 
(A little of my first to save ’gainst times of need. 
My whole a noted man you soon may find: 
, Was poet, novelist, dramatist combined. 
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The dance round my whole by the villagers gay, 


Where each swain to his lass such attention does pay, 


England f enjoyed with’ Hh glee, 


vil. 
My first’s of great use your door to secure, 
And if Strong it your safety will truly ensure ; 
My torturous second have often in Spain i 
Been in use, by which men have been put to great pain | 
My whole of brave men, oft contains a large band, 
Vino are ready | to ve in defence of their land. 
VIII. 
Dainty damsel i in the aohey, 





7 Youthful t poet idly Ra, 
Of the music in his lays ; 
‘| While his lady’s presence, beaming, 
Seems to crown him with her praise : 
Ah, poor wretch ! he little reckoned 
Of the worrit of my second. 
Merry maiden, running gaily 
O’er the garden’s smoothest. sward 5 
Done the task she’ cons o’er daily,” 
Sweet the holiday reward 
Swift the summer day is gone; > - 
Still my whole goes fluttering on. 
In my /irst, in sweet contentment, 
Lived young Harry and his wife ; 
Thither went they newly ‘wedded, 
From the world of care and strife ; 
Till a chance came o’er their, fortunes, 
Vanity unto them beckon’d, 
Back into the cold world went they, __ 
Where they soon were thought my second. 
See yon dame, in silks and velvet, 
In her carriage grandly roll, 
Never thinks she of the dwelling f 
Where she wore my humble whole. 
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Enema. The letter D. 


Cusrapves. I. Rag-a-muff-in. II. Hermit-age. 
Oak-ham. 


Resus. A Re-bus. 
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ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ETC., IN OUR LAST. 

Resuses. I. WilnA, InN, LeaD, LiaR, IcE, ArkloW, 
MontH, TassO, EIF, LiegE, LoveR—Initials, William 
Tell; Finals, Andrew Hofer. II. Clear: Clare, earl, | 
real, race, care, Carl, car. 

Cuarapes. I. Mar-tin. II. Cows-lip. 
crow. IV. Son-net. V. Can-not. 
(man, ten). 

Entemas. I. A river. 

Puzzte. ROWE. 


III. Scare- 
VI. Tour-nam-ent 


II. The little finger. 
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